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| BUNBEAL CRB. 


THE GLADNESS OF MAY! 


’Tis May again, tis May again, the time of happy hours, 
When Na'ure wears Ler fairest robe of young and dewy flow’rs, 
When gentle morn wakes from the east as rosy as the sky, 
And brooks are laughing in the meads, and birds are singing by. 


Visions sweet as summer’s eve, or antumn’s glowing day, 
Are rushing on the mind of youth as lovely as they’re gay, 
Hopes prized more than coral lip, or maiden’s blushing vow, 
Are coming back tocheer old age, and deck its snowy brow. 


Kingeups bathed in golden light, their tender breasts unfold, 
And verdant plains burst on the sight, like beds of waving gold, 
Violets from the mossy banks in purple clusters rise, 

Ani daisies one by one begin to show their starry eyes, 


Leaves nurs’d in the nooptide’s warmth, and kissed by the dew. 
Are woven into forest crowns that mock the emerald’s hue, 
And twining garlands round about the wasting walls of yore, 
As doth the heart to memory, when life’s bright days are o’er. 


Blossoms fair as orient pearls adorn the orchard trees, 

And cdoars from their honied lips add fragrance to the breeze, 
Beauty’s sott and radiant glow is mantling all the graiz, 

And trom the earth a promise comes of trait and corn again. 


Birds rich in plumage, and in voice, from every wood and grove, 
Ia juyous concert carol forth the melody of love, 

‘Zephyrs mild as music’s tone upon their pivions bring, 

Sweet echoes to the lisiening ea1, and incense of the spring. 


Insects bright as Tyrian dyes wake from their torpid sleep, 

As countless as the ocean sands that wash the rocky steep, 

Lambs in little playful groups are scattered o’er the lea, 

And squirrels from the Seathes boughs dance on trom tree to tree, 


Clouds calmly hung in silver light like folds ot fleecy snow, 
Are shadowed in the silent streams that by the valleys flow, 
Now cradled by the swelling waves, how on the shore at play, 
Now flitting round the lofty hills as blithesome as a fay. 


"Tis May again, ‘tis May again, the time of happy hours, 
When nature wears her iairest robe of young and dewy flow’rs, 
When gentle morn wakes from the east as rosy as the sky, 
And brooks are laughing in the meads, and birds are singing by. 
' 
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TOM BURKE OF ‘OURS.” 
Continued from Aldion of last reek. 


In two columns of attack the division was formed, and then the word for- 
ward was given. ‘Orderly time, men,’ said General Dorsenne, who com- 
manded that with which I was; and obedient to the order, the ranks moved 
as ifon parade. And now let me mention a circumstance, which, though 
trivial in itself, presents a feavure of the peculiar character of courage which 
distinguished the french officer in battle. 

As the line advanced, the fire of the Prussian battery, which by this had 
found out our range must accurately, opened severely on us, but more par- 
ticularly on the lett; and, as the men fe}) tasi, and the grape-shot tore through 
the ranks, a wavering of the line took place, and in several places a broken 
front was presented. Dozsenne saw it at once, and placing himself in front 
of the advance, with his back towards the enemy, he called out as if on 
parade, ‘Close order—close order. Move up there—left right—left right ;’ 
and so did he retire step by step, marking the time with his sword, while the 
shot flew past and around him, and the earth was scattered about by she 
torrent of the grape-shot, Courage like this would seeim to give a charmed 
lite, for while death was dealing fast around him, he never received a 
wound. 

The village was attacked at the bayonet point, and at the charge the enemy 
teceived us. So long as their artillery could continue its fire, our loss was 
fearful ; but, once within shelter of the walls and close in with the Prussian 
ranks, the firing ceased and the struggle was hand to hand, Twice did we 
win our way up the ascent, twice were we beaten back; strong reinforce- 
ments were coming up to the enemy’s aid, when a loud rolling ofthe drums 
anda hoarse cheer from behind revived our spirits—it was Lannes’ division 
advancing ataran. They opened to permit our retiring masses to re-form 
behind them, and then rushed on. A crash of musketry rung out, and through 
the smoke the glancing bayonets flashed and the red flame danced wildly. 

‘En avant! en avant? barst from every man, as, maddened with excite- 
ment, we plunged into the tray. Like a vast torrent tumbling from some 
mountain gorge, the column poured on, overwhelming all before it, now strug- 
gling for a moment, as some obstacle delayed, but conld not arrest its march ; 
now hea ilong rushing, it swept along. The village was won, the Prussians 
fell back, their guns opened fiercely on us, and cavalry tore past, sabring all 
who sought not shelter withinthe walls. But the post was ours, the key of 
their position was in our hands, and Ney sent three messengers one after the 
other to the Emperor to let him know the result, and enabie him to push for- 
ward and attack the Prussian centre. Suddenly a wild cry was heard from 
the little street ot the village, the houses were in flames. the Prussians had 
thrown in heated shells, and the wooden roofs of the cottages caught up the 
fire. Foran instant all became, as it were, panic-struck, and a confused 
movement of retreat was begun; but the next moment order was restored— 
the sappers scaled the walls of the burning houses, and with their axes 
severed the timbers, and suffered the blazing mass to fall within the build- 
ings. But by this time the Prussians had re-formed their columns and 
Once more advanced to the attack—the moment was in their favour, the dis- 
order of vur ranks, and the sudden fear inspired by an unlooked for danger 
still continued, when they came on. Then indeed began a scene of bloodshed 
the most horrible to witness—through the narrow streets, within the gardens 
the houses themselves, the combatants fought hand to hand—neither would 
give way, neither knew on which side lay their supporting columns—it was 
the terrible carnage of deadly animosity on both sides. 

; Meanwhile the flames burst forth anew, and amid the crackling of the 

UmMing timbers and the dense smoke of the lighted thatch, the fight went on. 

andamme! Vandamme!’ cried severa] voices in ecstasy, ‘here come the 
grenadiers.’ And trae enough the tall shakos peered through the blue 

loud 

‘Hurrah for the Faubourg!’ shouted a wild yoltigeur as he waved his cap 
and sprung forward. ‘ Let us not lose the glory now, boys.’ 

’ The appeal was not made in vain. From every window and door-way 
wu leaped down into the street, and rushed at the Prussian column 
ste caine advancing at the charge. Suddenly the column opened, a rush- 
me we was heard, and down with the speed of lightning rode a squad- 
4 —  ditassiers. Over us they tore, sabring as they went, nor halted till 
‘Se bead of Vandamme's column poured in a volley. Then wheeling, thes 
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galloped back, trampling on our wounded, and dealing death with the" 
broadswords. As tor me, a sabre-cut in the head had stunned me; and 
while 1 leaned for support against the wall of a house, a horseman tore 
past, and with one vigorous cut he cleft open my shoulder. I staggered back, 
and jell, covered with bluod, upon the door-sill, 1 saw our column pass on 
cheering, and heard the wild cry, ‘en avant! en avant !’swelling trom a thou- 
sand voices, and then faint and exhausted, my senses reeled, and the rest was 
like an indistinet dream. 
CHAPTER LXIX. 
A FRAGMENT OF A MAITRE D'ARMES’ EXPERIENCES. 

Stunned, and like one but half-awake, 1 followed the tide of marching men 
which swept past like a mighty river, the roar of artillery and the crash of 
battle increasing the contusion of my brain. All! distinct memory of the re- 
mainder of the day is lost tome. I can recollect the explosion of several 
waggons of the ammunition-train, and how the splintcrs wounded several 
of those around me. lalso have a vague dreamy sense of being harried along 
at intervals, and then seeing masses of cavalry dash past; but the great pre 
vailing thought above all others is, of leaning over the edge of a charrette,’ 
where I lay with some wounded soldiers, to waich the retreat of the Prassians, 
as they were pursued by Murat’s cavalry. Francois was at my side, and de- 
scribed to me the great events of the batile ; but though I seemed to listen, the 
sounds fell unregarded on my ear. Even now, it seems to me like a dream, 
and the only palpable idea before me is the heated air, the disk and louring 
sky, and the deafening thunder of the guns. 

ie is well knuwn how the victory of Jena was crowned by the glorious issue 
of the battle of Auerstadt, where the main bedy of the Prassians, under the 
command of the king himself, was completely beaten by Davoust, with a 
force not half their number. ‘The two routed armies crossed in their flight, 
while the headlong fury of the French cavalry pressed down on them, nor did 
the terrible slaughter cease till night gave respite to the beaten. 

The victors and the vanquished entered Weimar together, adistance of full 
six leagues hoin the field of baule. All strugzle had long ceased—an unre- 
sisting massacre it was; and such was the disappointment and anger of the 
people of the country, that the Prussian officers were trequently attacked and 
slain by the peasantry, whose passionate indignation made them suspect 
treachery in the result of the battle. 

All wuose wounds were but slight, and whose health promised speedy re- 
steration, were mounted into waggons taken from the enemy, and sent for- 
ward with the army. Among this number I found myself, and that same 
night slept soundly and peacetully in the straw of the ‘charrette’ in which | 
travelled from Jena, 


aflairs with the sword almost every day ; and | socn showed them | was their 
master—but that is notto the purpose. What I am about to speak of happen- 
ed in this wise. 

‘ At break of day, one morning, the piequet to whieh [ was joined received 
orders to mount, and accompany the Genera) along the bank of the Nile to 
the village of Chebrheis, where we beard that a Mameluke force were assem- 
bling, whose strength and equipment it was important to ascertain. Our 
horses were far frum tresh when we started; the day previous had been spem 
in a fatiguing march trom Rhemabich, crossing a dreary desert, with hot 
sands and no water. But General Bonaparte always expected us to turn oat, 
as if we had got a general re-mount; and so we made the best of it, and ses 
out in as good style as we could, We had nol gone above a league anda 
half, however, when we found that the slapping pace of the General bad left 
the greater part of the escort out of sight; and of @ force of four squadrons, 
not above twenty horsemen were present. 

‘ The Emperor—you know he was only general then, but it’s all the same, 
—laughed heartily, when he found he had ouiridden the rest—indeed for that 
matter he laughed at our poor blown beasts, that shook on every limb, and 
seemed like to push their spare, gaunt bones through the trappings with which 
for shame’s sake we endeavoured to cover them; but his joke was but short 
lived, for just then, from behind the wall of aa old raived temple—whiz—there 
came a shattering volley of ausketry in the midst of us—the only misacie is, 
how one escaped; the next moment there was a wild hurrah, and we beheld 
some filtty Mameluke fellows, all glittering with guld, coming down full speed 
on us, on their Arab chargers. Mille cadavres! what was to be done, no- 
thing you'd say, but run for it, and so we should have done, if the beasts were 
able, but not a bit of it, they couldn’! have raised a gallop, it Mourad-Bey had 
been there, with his whole army, and so we put a good lace on u, aed drew 
up across the way, and looked as if going to charge. Eyad, the Tarks were 
amazed, they haited up short, and stared about them to see what inlantry or 
artillery there might be coming up to our assintance, so boldly did we hold 
our ground, 

‘“ We'll keep them in check, General,” said the officer of the picquet 
“ Lose no time now, but make a dash for it, and you'll get away;’ and se 
without more ado, Bonaparte tuined his horse’s head rownd, and driving his 
spurs into him, set out at top speed. 

‘This was the signal for the Mameluke charge, and down they came. 
Sacristi! how the infidels rode us down; over and over our fellows rotied, 
men and horses together, while they slashed with their keen scimitars on every 
side—few needed a second cut, | warrant you. 

‘ By some good fortune, my beast kept his legs in the melée, and with even 





The Emperor’s head-quarters were established at Weimar, and thither all 
the ‘ ambulances’ were conveyed ; while the marsha!s, with their several di- 
visions, were sent in pursuit of the enemy. As for myself, before the week 
elapsed, I was sufficiently recovered to move about, for happily the stunning 
effects which tunme diately followed the injury were its worst consequences, and 
my wound in the shoulder proved trifling. 

‘ And so you are determined to join the cavalry again,’ said Francois, as he 
sat by my side under a ee, where a cheerful fire of blazing wood had drawn 
several to enjoy its comtort. ‘ That is what I cant comprehend by any stretch 
of ingenuity, how a man who has once seen something of voltigeur life, can 
go back to the dull routine of dragoon service.’ 

‘ Perhaps I have had enough of skirmishing, Francois,’ said I smiling. 

‘Is it for that knock on the pate you speak ? said he contemptueusly. 
‘Bah! The heavy shako you wear would give a worse headache. Come, 
come, think better on’t. I can tell you,’—here he lowered his voice to a whis- 
per,— I can tell you, Burke, the major noticed the manner you held your 
ground in the old farm-house. I heard him refuse to send a reinforcement, 
when the Prussians made their second attack. ‘ No, no,’ said he, ‘ that hus- 
sar fellow yonder does his work so well, he wants no help from us,’ When he 
said that, my friend, be assured your promotion is sale enough. You were 
made for a voltigeur.’ 

‘Come, Francois, it’s no use—all your flattery won't make me desert. 1'}] 
try and join my brigade to-inorrow—that is, if lcan find them.’ 

* You never told me in what way you first became separated from your 
corps. How was it?’ 

*there’s something of a secret there, Francois—you musin’task me.’ 

‘Ab, I understand,’ said he, with a knowing look, and a gesture of his 
hand, as if making a pass witha sword. ‘ Did you kill him?’ 

‘ No, not exactly,’ said 1, laughing. 

‘Merely gave him that pretty lunge “en tierce,” you favoured me with,’ 
said he, putting his hand on his side. 

‘ Nor even that,’ 

‘Diable! then how was it?’ 

‘1 have told you it was a secret.’ 

‘Secret! Contound it, man, there are no secrets in a campaign, except 
when the military chest is emply, or the commissary falls short of grab. 
‘These are the only things one ever thinks of hushingup. Come, out with it.’ 

‘ Well, if it must be, 1 may as well have the benefit of your advice, So 
draw closer, for I don’t wish the rest to hear it.’ 

Inas few words as | was able I explained to Francois the circumstances of 
the night march, and the manner of my meeting with the Emperor at the ra- 
vine, where the artillery-train was stopped; hut when I came to the incident 
of the picquet, and mentioned how, in rescuing the Emperor, my horse had 
been killed under me, he could no longer restrain himaelf bat turned to the 
rest, who, to the nuinber of fifteen or sixteen, sat round the fire, and burst 
furth— 

‘ Mille tonnerres! but the boy is a fool!’ and then, before I ceuld interpose 
a word, blurted out the whole adventure to the company. 

There was no use now to attempt any concealment at all; neither wis 
there to feel anger at his conduct—one would have been as absurd as the 
other; and so I had to endure, as best I could, the various comments that 
were passed on my behaviour, on the prudence of which certainly no second 
opinion existed. 

* You must be right certain of promotion, captain,’ said an old serjeant, with 
a grey beard and moustache, ‘ or you wouldn't refuse sach a chance as that.’ 

‘ Diable!’ cried Francois, ‘don’t you see he wouldn't accept of it—he is too 
proud to wait on the “ Petit Caporal,” though he asked him to do so.’ 

‘He'd have given you the cross of the Legion any how,’ said another. 

‘Ay, by Jove!’ exclaimed the riding-master of a dragoon regiment, ‘and 
sent him a re-mount from his own stud.’ 

‘And you think that modesty!’ said Francois, whose inlignation at my 
folly knew no bounds. ‘ Par St. Joseph! if 1d been as molest, it’s not Mai- 
tre d’armes of a voltigeur battalion I'd be to-day, though I may say, without 
boasting, I’m not afraid to cross a rapier with any man in the army. No, no 
that’s not the way | managed.’ 

‘ How was that, Maitre Francois 7’ said a young officer, who felt curious 
to learn the circumstance to which he seemed to attach a story. 

‘It the honourable society cares to hear it,’ said Francois, uncovering, and 
bowing courteously to al) around, ‘I shall have great pleasure in recounting 
a littie ifcident of my life.’ 

A general cry of acclamation and bravo met the polite proposal ; while 
Francois, accepting a ‘ goutte’ from a canteen presented to him, began thus 

‘1 began my soldier's life at the first step of the ladder. [I was a drummer- 
hoy at Jemappe ; ani when I grew old enough to exchange the dram-stick 
for the sword, I was attached wo the Chasseurs-a-cheval, and went with them 
to Egypt. I could tell you some strange stories of our doings there—I don’t 
mean with the Turks, mark you, but amongst ourselves—for we had little 





better luck, got so frightened, that he started off, and strack out in fall gallop 
after the General, who about two handred paces in front of me, was dashb 
along, pursued by a Mameluke, with a scimitor over his head. The Tark’s 
horse, however, was wounded, and could not gain even on the tired animal 
before him, while mine was at every stride ove: taking bim. 

‘The Mameluke hearing the clatter behind, tarned his head. | seized the 
moment, and discharged my only remaining pistol at him, alas! without 
eflect. With a wild war-cry, the fellow swerved round and came down up- 
on me, intending to take my horse in flank, and hurl me over; but the good 
beast plunged forward, and my enemy passed behind, and only grazed the 
haunches as he went; the moment afler he was at my side—Purblen, 1 didn't 
like the companionship; I knew every turn of a broad sword or a rapier well, 
but a carved scimitar, keen as a razor, of Dainaseus steel, glittering and glis- 
tening over my bead, was a different thing—the great dark eyes of the fellow, 
too, glared like balls of*fire, and his white teeth were clenched. With a 
swing of his blade over his bead, so loosely done I thought he had almost 
flung the weapop from his hand, he aimed a cat at my neck, but quick as 
lightning, 1 dropped upon the mane, and the sharp blade shaved the red 
featver trom my shako, and sent it floating in the air, while, with a straighe 
point I ran him through the body, and heard his death-shout as he feli bat 
in blood upon the sands, ‘The general saw him fall and cried out something, 
but I could not hear the words, nor to say the truth did I care much at the 
time—my bappicst thought just then was to see the remainder of the escort, 
which we had left behind, coming up at a smart canter. The Turks no sooner 
perceived them, than they wheeled an? fled, and so we returned to the camp, 
with a loss of some twenty brave fellows, and nune the wiser for al) our 
trouble, 

“* What shall f do for you, friend 1’ said the General to me as I stood by his 
orders at the door of his tent, ‘ what shail [do for you?’ 

“* Ma foi,’ said 1, with a shrug of my shoulders, ‘I can't well say ata mo- 
ment; perhaps the best thing would be, to promise you'd bever take me as 
one of your escort, when you make such an expedition as this morning's.’ 

“* No, no, I'll not say that; who are you, what's your grade 7’ 

“* Francois, Maitre d’armes of the fourth chasseurs of the guard,’ said I 
proudly, and indeed I thought he might have known me without the qyues- 
tion, 

“* Ah indeed ’ replied he gravely, ‘ promotion is then no use here—a Maitre 
d’armes, like a general ot division, is at the top of the wee. Come, 1 have 
it, a fellow of your sort is never out of scrapes, always dueling ard quarrel 
ling, under arrest three days in every week—I know youwell. Now, Maitre 
Frangois, I'll forgive you the first time you ask me, for any otience withim 
my power to pardon. Go, you are satisfied with that promise—is it not so? 

“* Yes, General, and I'll soon jog your memory about it,” said J, saluting 
and retiring from the tent, 

‘I see some old “braves” of the pyramids about me now’ continued 
Frangois, ‘and 20 I need not dwell on the events of the campaign. You all 
know how General Bonaparte left the army to Kleber and went back w 
France, and somehow we never had much luck after that, but so it was, I 
came back with the regiment, and was at the battle of Marengo, when our 
brigade captured four guns of Skal’s battery, and carried off eleven of their 
officers our prisonerx. You'd wonder now, comrades, how that piece of good 
fortune should carn out so ill for me, but soch was the case, Ater the battle 
was gained, General Bonaparte retired to Gerofola with his sta’, and 1 was 
ordered to proceed after him, with the Haoptmann Klingenswert of the Aus- 
trian army, one of our prisoners who had served on Melas’ staff, and knew 
everything about the effective strength of the army and all their plans. 

* We set off at day-break ; it was in June, and a lovely morning too,and as 
my prisoner was an ollicer and a man of honour, I took no escort, bat rode 
along at his side; we halted at noon to dine in a little grove of cedars, where 
i opened my canteen and spread the contents on the grass, and after regal 
ourselves pleasan'ly, we lighted our meerschaums and chatted away like 
comrades over the war and its chances, A more agreeable fellow than the 
Anstrian I never met; he told me his whole history, and I told him mine, 
and we drank Bruderschafi together, and swore | don’t know how many 
eternal friendships. The devil was just amasing himself with us all this 
time though, as you'll see presently, tet we soon gctinio an argument about 
the charge in which our brigade captured the gons. ile said, that if the 
ammunition had not failed, we never would have dared the attack, and § 
swore that the discharges were pouriog in, while we trode down om the 
battery. 

‘We grew warm with the dispute, and drank deeper to cool us; aod, what 
between the wine and our own passion, we became downright angry, and 
went so far a* to interchange something not like ‘ Bruderschafi.’ 

“* Ah, how unfortunate | always am,’ said |, sighing. ‘Ii 1 bid only the 

nod luck to be the prisoner now, and you the eseort——' ¥ 

‘* What then?’ said he. . 





“* How easily, and how pleasan'ly we could we co le this liv'e affair e 
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The ground is smooth as velvet—there is no san—all still, and quiet, and 
‘al.’ 


the Austrian, ‘I couldn't do what you pr 1 should 
ever, if I ook such an advantage of you. You must know, 
at once to his tone of kindliness, ‘1 


«* No, no,’ said 
be dishonoured for 
Frangois,’ for he called me so, recurri 
am the first swordsman of my brigade. 

‘1 could scarcely avoid throwing myself into his arms as he spoke—never 
was there such a piece of fortane. ‘And 1,’ cried I in ecstasy, ‘I, the first 
of the whole French army!’ You know, comrades, I only said that “en 

,” and w afford him the ye ee in our rencontre. AY 
™ We soon measured our swords, ae our jackets, ‘ Frangois, 
‘| ought to mention to you, that my lunge en fierce is my 

pre Ses miss running my adversary through the chest with it.’ 
“*{ know the trick well, said J, ‘take care of my “pass” outside the 
«“*Qh! if that’s 


he your game,’ said he, laughing, ‘I'll make short work of 
it—now, Wo begin. 


‘“ Ab! you got that,” said I, “at last,” as I pierced him in the back, ont- 
side the guard. “No, no,” cried he, passionately ; tor his lempet was up— 
and he would not confess a touch “ Well, then, that’s home,” said I thrust- 
ing beneath his hilt, till the blood spurted out along my blade, and even in 


my eyes. 
1 Ven; that’s home,” said he saggering back, while one of his legs 
crossed over the other, and he fell heavily on the gfass. I stooped down to 
feel his heart, and as | did so, my senses failed—my limbs totiered—and | 
rolled headlong over him. ‘Truth was, | was badly wounde!!, though I never 
cutsome 


knew where —for his sword had entered my chest, beneath a rib, a 


vessels in the lungs. 
ithe end of it all was—he Ausirian was baried, and I was broke the ser- 
vice, without pay or ion—my wound being declared by the doctors an in- 


capacity to serve in future. 
Comrades, we often hear men talk of the happy day before them, when 
they shall leave the army, and throw off the knapsack, and give up the musket 
for the matiock. Well, trast me—it’s no such pleasure as they deem it, afler 
all. ‘There was I, turned loose upon the world, with nothing but a suit of rag- 
ged clot comrades made up amongst them—my old rapier, and a bad 
en tae won my stock in trade, to begin life anew, at age of forty- 
seven—and so I set out on my weary way back to Paris.’ 

‘ Dida't you try your chance with the Petit Caporal, first?’ asked one of the 
! 


* To be sure, I did. I sent him a long petition, setting forth the whole cir- 
cumsiance, and detailing every minute particular of the duel, but [ re- 
ceived it back, unopened—with Duroc’s name, and the word “ rejected” on 
the back.’ 

‘It is strange how unfit we old soldiers are for any occupation in a civil 
way, when we've spent half a life-time campaigning. When I reached Paris, 
I could almost have wedged myself into the seabbard of my sword. 
marches, and suort rations had tolt heavily on me—and the custom-house 
officer at the barrier told me to pass on, without ever stopping to see that | 
earried no contraband is about me. 

‘Thad a miserable time enough of it tor twelve or fourteen months. The 
only way of sapport I could find, was teaching recruits the sword exercise— 
ont yoa know they couldn't be very liberal in their rewards for the service ; 
but even this poor trade was soon interdicted, as the police reported that [ en- 
coe the young soldiers to fight duels—a great offence, truly —but you see 

ing went unluckily with me at thattime. 
or What was to become of me now I couldn’t tell; when an old comrade, 
pensioned off from Moreau's army, had interest to get me appointed supernu- 
merary, as they call it, in the Grand Opera, where I used to per'orm as a 
an soldier, or a friar, or a peasant, or some such oe: Ser five francs a 
week—noi a sous more had I, and the duty was heavier than on active ser- 
vice, 

* After two years, the “big drum” died of a rheumatic fever, from beating a 
great solo in a new German opera, and I was promoted to his place; for, be 
this time, I was quite recovered from the effects of my wound, and could use 
my arms as well asever, Some of the h nourable company may remember 
the first night shat a visited the Grand Opera, afier he was named 
Emperor. !t was a glorious sight, and one can never forget it—the whole 
house was filled with generals and field-marshals—it was a grand field-day, 
by the glare of ten thousand wax-lights; and the Empress was there, and her 
whole suite, and all the prettiest women in France. Little time | had to look 
at them, though ; for there was I, in the curner of the orchestra, with my big 
drum before me, on which I was to play the confounded thing that killed the 
other fellow. It was a strange performance, sure enough—for in the midst of 
a eens and crash, came a dead pause, and then, | was to strike three 
solemn bangs on the drum, to be followed by a succession of blows, fast as 
lightning, for five minutes. ‘This was the composer’s notion of a battle—dis- 
tant firing—Heaven bless his heart! | was —s he'd seen some ot it. 

‘This was to come on in the secondact, up to which time I had nothing to 
do,. Why do I say nothing? I had to gaze at the Petit Caporal, who sat there 
in the box over my head, looking as stern and as thoughiful as ever, and not 
minding much what the Empress said, though she kept prattling into his ear 
all the time, and trying to attract his attention. Pardleu, he was not thinking 
of all the nonsense before him —his mind was on real battles—he had seen 
real smoke—that he had! He was fatter and paler than he used to be, and 
I thought, too, his frown was darker than when I saw him last; bat, to be 
sure, that was at Marengo, and he ever looked pleased On the field of battle. 
I couldn't take my eyes from him—his fine thoughtful face, so full of deter- 
mination and energy, reminded ne of my old days of campaigning. I thought 
of Arcola, and Rivoli, of Cairo, and the Pyramids, and the great charge at 
Marengo, when Dessaix’s division came up, and my heart was nigh bursting 
when | reinembered that [ wore the epauletie no longer. I forgot, too, where 
I was—and expected every insiant to hear him call for one of the marshals, or 
see him s'retch out his hand to point to a distant part of the field; and so ab- 
sorbed was I in my reveries, chat | had neither eyes nor ears for any thin 
around me; when, suddenly, all the din of the orchestra ceased—not a soun 
was heard--and a hand rudely shook me by the arm, while a voice whispered, 
“ Now, now.” Mechanically I seized the drumsticks, but my eyes still were 
riveted on the Emperor—my whole heart and soul was centered in him. 
Again, the voice called to me to begin, and a low murmur of angry mean- 
ing ran through the orchestra. I sprang to my legs, and in the excitement of 
the moment, losing all memory of time and place, I rolled out the “pas de 
charge.’ Scarce had the first roulade of the weil-known sounds reverberated 
through the house, when one cry of “ Vive [0 Empereur!” burst forth, It was 
nota cheer—it was the heart-given outbreak of ten thousand devoted follow- 
ers, Marshals, generals, colonels, ambassadors, ministers, a!! joined—and 
the vast assembly rocked to and fro, like the sea in a storm, while Napoleon 
himself, siowly rising, bent his proud head in acknowledgment, and then sat 
down aygaio, amid the thundering shouts of acclamation. It was full twenty 
minutes before the ee could proceed, and even then, momentary outbreaks 
of enthusiasm would occur to interrupt it, and continued to burst forth till 
the curtain fell. Just then, an aide-de-camp appeared beside the orchestra, and 
ordered me to the Emperor's box. 

‘ Sacristi, how I trembled! 1 didn’t know what might come of it. 

*" Ah, coguin!’ said he, as I stood ready to drop with fear at the door of 
the box—“ This has been one of thy doings, eh ?” 

** Yes, Sire,” muttered I, in a half whisper. 

** And bow hast thou dared to spoil an opera in this fashion?” said he, 
frowning fiercely. ‘ Answer me, sirrah.” 

«« Tt was your majesty’s fault,” said 1, becoming reckless of all consequer- 
ces. “You didn’t seem to care much for all their scraping and blowing, and 
a0 I thought the old ‘ rewade’ might rouse you a bit. You used to like it once, 
and might still, if the times be not altered.” 

** And they are not,” said he sternly. 
know me thus well?” 

*“ Old Francois, that was Maitre d’armes of the 4th in Egypt, and who saved 
you from the stroke of a Mameluke sabre at Chebrheis.” 

‘What! the fellow who killed an Austrian prisoner after Marengo. 
Why I thought thee dead.” 

‘# Better forme 1 had been,” said f. “You wouldn't read my petition. 
Yes, you may frown away, general,” said Ito Duroc, who kept glowering 
at me like a tiger—“ [ began life at the tambour—I have come down to it 

in—you can’t bring me lower, pardlew.” 

‘The Emperor whispered something to the Empress, who turned round 
towards me, and law , and then he made a sign for me to withdraw. Be- 
fore I had got a dozen paces from the box, an aide-de-camp overtook me. 

*“ Francois,” said he, “ you are to appear before the medical commission 
to-morrow, and if their report be favourable, you are to have your old grade 
of Maiire d'armes.” . 

* And so it was. Not only was I restored, but they even placed me in the 
same regitnent I served in, during the campaigns of Egypt and Italy. The 
c however, was greatly changed since I knew it before; and so I asked 
the Emperor to appoint me toa voltigeur battalion, where discipline is not 
so rigid, and pleasant comrades are somewhat more plentiful. I had my 
wish, gentlemen ; and now, with your permission, we'll drink the “ Faubourg 
St. Antoine,” the cradle of our arm of the service.’ 

In repeating ‘ Maitre Francois's tale, 1 could only ask if it might have 
one-half the success with my reader, it met with trom his comrades of the 
bivouac—this, however, I cannot look for; and must leave it and him to his 
fortanes, and now turn to follow the course of my own. 

Francois was not the only one who felt surprised at my being able to re- 
sist the pleasures of a voltigeur’s lite; and my companion the corporal look- 


“Who art thou, that seem’st to 








Albion. 





as one of those extraor- 


ed upon my determination to join ea 
=f of duty predominating over mclination— Not,’ said he, 

may be brave fellows and good soldiers among the dragoons ; 
though having a horse to ride isa sore drawback on a man’s courage ;’ and 
‘when one has felt the confidence of standing face to face, and foot to foot, 
with the enemy, I cannot see how he can ever bring himself to fight in any 
other fashion. 


‘A man caf accustom himself to anything, corporal,’ said an old, bardy- 
looking soldier, who sat smoking with the most air of thoughtfal 
reflection, ‘1 remember being in the “ dromedary ” at Cairo—tew of 


as could keep our seats at first—and when we fell off it was often hard 
enough to resist the Mamelukes and bold the beasts beside ; but even that we 
learnet with time.’ 

This nation, little flattering as it was to the cavalry, seemed to con. 
vince the that time, which smoothes so many difficulties, will even 
make a man content to be a dragoon. ; 

‘Well, since you will not be “ of ours,”’ said Francois, ‘ let us drink a 
pa cup, and, say bye, for | hear the bugles sounding the call.’ 

‘A health to the “ Faubourg St. Anoine,” boys,’ cried 1, and a hearty 
cheer re-echoed the toast ; and with many a shake- hands, and many a prom- 
ise ot welcome, whenever I saw the error of my ways sufficiently to doff the 
dolman for the voltigeur’s jacke!, I took leave of the gallant twenty-second, 
and set out towards Weimar. 

To be continued, 





MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. 
Continued from the Ailwn of last week. 

Ruth thonght of several things ; such as his digestion, his tailor, his mother 
and the like. But hesitating to give utterance to any one of them, she refrained 
from ex ing an opinion, 

«My oe! cald Miss Peeksniff ; ‘ I shouldn’t wish it to be known, but*l 
don’t mind mentioning it to you, having known your brother so many years— 
I refused Augustus three times. He is of a nostamiable and sensitive natare ; 
elways ready to shed tears, if you look at him, which is excremely*charming, 
and he has never recovered the effect of that ernelty. For it was cruel,’ said 
Miss Pecksniff, with a self-convicting candour that might have adorned the 
diadem of her own papa. ‘ There is no doubt of it. I look back upon my 
conduct now with biushes. I alwaysliked him. I felt that he was not to me 
what the crowd of young men who had made proposals had been, but some- 
thing very different. ‘Then what right had I to refuse him three times ?” 

; it was a severe trial of his fidelity, no doubt,’ said Rath. 

‘ My dear,’ returned Miss Pecksniif ‘It was wrong. But such is the ca- 
price and thoughilessness of our sex ! Let me be a warning to you. Don’t try 
the feelings of any one who makes you an offer, as I have tried the feelings of 
Augustus ; but if you ever feel towards a person as | really felt towards him, at 
the very time when I was driving him to distraction, le: that feeling find expres- 
sion, ii that person throws himself at your feet, as Augustus Moddle did at 
mine. Think,’ said Miss Pecksniff, ‘what my feelings would have been, if I 
had goaded him to suicide, and it had got into the papers | 

Ruth observed that she would have been full of remorse no doubt. 

* Remorse !’ cried Miss Pecksniff, in a sort of snug and comfortabie peni- 
tence, ‘ What my remorse is at this moment, even after making reparation 
by accepting him, it would be impossible to tell you! Looking back upon 
my widdy self, my dear, now that | am sobered down and made thoughtfal, by 
treading on the very brink of matrimony; and contemplating myself asI was 
when I was like what you are now; I shudder. I shudder. What is the 
consequence of my past conduct? Until Augustas leads me to the altar he 
is not sure of me. I have blighted and withered the affections of his heart 
to that extent that he is not sure of me. I see that preying on bis mind and 
feeding on his vitals. What are the reproaches of my conscience, when I 
see this in the man I love!’ 

Ruth endeavoured to express some sense of her unbounded and flattering 
confidence ; and presumed that she was going to be married soon. 

* Very soon indeed,’ returned Miss Pecksniff. ‘As socnas our house, is 
ready. We are furnishing now as fast as we can.’ 

In the same vein of confidence, Miss Pecksniff ran through a general inven- 
tory of the articles that were already bought, and the articles that remained 
to be purchased ; what garments she intended to be married in, and where the 
ceremony was to be pertormed; and gave Miss Pinch, in short (as she told 
her), early and exclusive information on all points of interest connected with 
the event. 

While this was going forward in the rear, Tom and Mr. Moddle walked on, 
arm in arm, in the front, in a state of profound silence, which Tom at last 
broke: afier thinking for a long time what he could say that should reter to 
an indifferent topic, in respect to which he might rely, with some degree of 
certainty, on Mr. Moddle’s bosom being unru fled. 

‘1 wonder,’ said Tom, ‘ that in these crowded streets, the foot passengers 
are not often run over.’ 

‘ Moddle, with a dark look replied : 

© The drivers won't do it.’ 

‘Do you mean?’ Tom began— 

* That there are some men,’ interrupted Mod ile, with a hollow laugh,‘ who 
can’t getran over. They live a charmed life. Coal waggons recoil from 
them, and even cabs refuse to run them down. Ay’ said Augustus, mark- 
ing’Tom’sastonishment. ‘There aresuch men. One of ’em is a friend of 
mine.’ 

‘Upon my word and honour,’ thought Tom, ‘ this young gentleman is in a 
state of mind, which is very serious indeed!’ Abandoning all idea of con- 
versation, he did not venture to say another word; bur he was caretul to 
keep a tight hold upon Augusta’s arm, lest he should fly into the road; and 
making another, and a more successful attempt, should get up a private little 
Juggernaut before the eyes of his betrothed. ‘Tom was so atraid of his com- 
mitting this rash act, that he had scarcely ever experienced such a mental re- 
lief as when they arrived in safety at Mrs. Jonas Chuzzlewit’s house. 

‘Walk ap, pray, Mr. Pinch,’ said Miss Pecksniff. For Tom halted, irre- 
solutely, at the door. 

‘Lam doubtful whether I should be welcome,’ replied Tom, ‘ or, I ought 
rather to say, | have no deubt about it. I will just send up a message, I 
think.’ 

‘ But what nonsense that is!’ returned Miss Pecksniff, speaking apart toy 
Tom. ‘ He is not at home, I am certain ; 1 know he is not ; and Merry hasn’t 
the least idea that you ever——’ 

‘ No,’ interrupted Tom. ‘ Nor would [have her kno w it for any account. 
1 am not proud of that scuffle, lassure you” 

‘ Ah, but then you are so modest, you see,’ said Miss Pecksniff, with a 
smile. ‘But pray walk up. If you don’t wish her to know it, and do 
wish to speak to her, pray walk up. Pray do walk up, Miss Pinch. 
Don’t stand there.’ 

Tom still hesitated ; for he felt that he was in an awkward position. But 
Cherry passed him at this juncture, leading his sister upstairs; and the 
house-door being at the same time shut behind them, he tollowed without 
quite knowing whether it was well or ill-judged so to do. 

* Merry, my darling" said the fair Miss Pecksniff, opening the door of the 
usual sitting-room. ‘ Here are Mr. Pinch and his sister come to see you! 
I thought we should find you here, Mrs. ‘Todgers! How do you do, Mrs. 
Gamp? And how do you do, Mr. Chuffey, though it’s of no use asking you 
the question, I am well aware.’ 

Honouring each of these parties, as she severally addressed them, with an 
acid smile ; Miss Charity presented Mr. Moddle. 

‘1 believe you have seen him before,’ she pleasantly observed. ‘ Augus- 
tus, my sweet child, bring me a chair.’ 

The sweet child did as he was told ; and was about to retire into a corner 
to mourn in secret, when Miss Charity, calling him in an audible whisper ‘a 
litle pet,’ gave him leave to come and sit beside her. It is to be hoped, for 
the general cheerfulness of mankind, that such a doleful little pet was never 
seen as Mr. Moddle when he complied. So despondent was his temper, that 
he showed no outward thrill of ecstasy, when Miss Pecksniff placed her lily 
hand in his, and concealed this mark of her favour from the vulgar gaze, by 
covering it with a corner of her shawl. Indeed, he was infinitely more rue- 
ful than he had been before ; and, sitting uncomfortably upright in his chair, 
surveyed the company with watery eyes which seemed to say »‘Oh, good 
gracious! look here! Won't some kind Christian help me!’ 

The ecstacies of Mrs. Gamp were sufficient to have furnished forth a score 
of young lovers; and they were chiefly awakened by the sight of Tom Pinch 
and his sister. Mrs. Gamp was a lady of that happy temperament which 
can be ecstatic without any other stimulating cause than a general desire to 
establish a large and profitable connection. She added daily so many strings 
to her bow, that she made a perfect harp of it; and upon that instrument she 
now began to perform an extemporaneous concerto. 

‘ Why, goodness me!’ she said. ‘Mrs. Chozzlewit! To think as | 
should see beneath this blessed ouse, which well I know it, Miss Pecksniff, 
my sweet young lady, to be a ouse as there is not a many like, worse luck 
and wishin’ it ware not so, which then this tearful walley would be chang- 
ed into a flowerin’ guardian, Mr. Chuffey; to think as I should see beneath 
this indiwidgle roof, identically comin’, Mr. Pinch (1 take the liberty, 
though almost unbeknown), and do assure you of it, sir, the smilinest and 
sweetest face as ever, Mrs. Chuzzlewit, | see, exceptin’ yourn, my dear young 
lady, and your good lady's too, sir, Mr. Moddie, if I may make so bold as 
speak so plain of what is plain enough to them as needn’t look through mill- 
stones, Mrs. Todgers, to find out wot is wrote upon the wall behind. Which 
no offence is meant, ladies and gentlemen; none bein’ took, I hope.’ 
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* Now, ain't we rich in beauty this here joytul afternoon, I'm sure! 4 
knows a lady, whieh her name, I'll not deceive you, Mrs. Chuzzlewit. is 
Harts, her hasband's brother bein’ six footthree, and marked with a mad bull 
in Wellington boots upon his lett arm, on account of his precious mother 
havin’ been worrited by one into a shoemaker’s shop, when in a sitiwation 
which blessed is the man as has his quiver full of sech, as many times [’ye 
said to Gamp when words has roge betwixt us on account of the expense— 
and often have I said to Mrs. Harris, ‘Oh, Mrs. Harris, ma’am! your coun- 
tenance is quite a angel’s!’ Which, but for pimples, it would be. ‘No 
Sairey Gamp,’ says she, ‘ yun best of hard-working and industrious cree turs 
as ever was unde: paid at any price, which underpaid you are, quite diffrent. 
Harris had it done afore marriage at ten and six,’ she says, ‘and wore it 
taithfu) next his heart ‘till the colour run, when the money was declined to be 
given back, end no arrangement could be come to, But he never said it 
was a angel's, whatever he might have thought.’ If Mis. Harris’s husband 
was here now,’ said Mrs. Gamp, looking round, and chuckling as she drop; 

a general curtsey, ‘ ge’d speak out plain, he would, and his dear wife would 

be the last person to blame him! For ifever a woman lived as know’d not 

wot it was to forma wishto pizun them as had good looks, and had no 

pockciat give her by the very best of husbands, Mrs. Harris is that ev’nly dis- 
cian !’ 


With these words the worthy woman, who appeared to have dropped in to 
take tea as a delicate little attention, rather than to have any engagement on 
the premises in an official eapacity, crossed to Mr. Chufiey, who was seated 
in the same corner as of old, and shook capes f the shoulder. 

‘Rouge yourself, and look up! Come!’ said Mrs.Gamp. ‘ Here’s com- 
pauy, Mr. Chuffey.’ 

‘J am sorry for it,’ cried the old man, looking humbly round the reom. ‘I 
hanes cx in the way. I ask pardon, but I’ve nowhere else to goto. Where 
is she ? 

Merry went to him immediately. 

‘ Ah!’ said the old man, patting her on the cheek. ‘ Flere she is! Here she 
is! She’s never hard on poor old Chuffey. Poor old Chuff! 

As she took her seat upon a low chair by the old man’s side, and put her- 
self within the reach of his hand, she looked up once at Tom. It was a sad 
look that she cast upon him, though there was a faint smile trembling on 
her face. It was a speaking look, and Tom knew what it said. ‘ You see 
how misery has changed me. ! can teel fora dependant now, and set some 
value on his attachment.’ 

‘ Ay, ay |’ cried Chuffey, in a soothing tone. ‘Ay,ay, ay! Nevermind 
him. It’s hard to bear, but never mind him. He'll die one day. There are 
three hundred and sixty-five days in the year—three hundred and sixty-six in 
leap-year—and he may die on any one of ’em.’ 

You're a wearing old soul, and that’s the sacred truth,’ said Mrs Gamp, 
contemplating him trom a little distance with anything but favour, as he con- 
tinued to mutier to himself. ‘It’s a pity that you don’t know what you say, 
for you'd tire your own patience out if you did, and fret yourself into a happy 
releage for all as knows you,’ 

‘ His son,’ murmured the old man, lifting up his hand. ‘His son!’ 

‘ Well, I’m sure!’ said Mrs. Gamp. ‘ You're a settlin’ of it, Mr. Chuffey. 
To your satigefaction, sir, I hope. Bat I wouldn’t Jay a new pincushion on 
it myself, though you ave so well intormed. Drat the old creetur, he’s a layin’ 
down the law tolerable confident, too! A deal he knows of sons, or darters 
either! Suppose you was to favour us with some remarks on twins, sir, 
would you be so good Y 

The bitter and indignant sarcasm which Mrs. Gamp conveyed into these 
taunts was altogether lost on the unconscivus Chuffey, who appeared to be as 
little cognizant of their delivery as ot his having given Mrs. Gamp offence. 
But that high-minded woman, being sensitively alive to any invasion of her 
protessional province, and imagining that Mr. Chuffey had given utterance 
to some prediction on the subject of sons, which ought to have emanated in 
the first instance from herself as the only Jawful authority, or which should at 
least have been on no account proclaimed without her sanction and concur- 
rence, was not so easily appeased. She continue:l to sidle at Mr. Chuffey 
with looks of sharp hostility, and to defy him with many other ironical re- 
marks, attered in that low key which commonly denotes suppressed indigna- 
tion; until the entrance of the tea-board, and a request from Mrs. Jonas that 
she would make tea at a side-table for the party that had unexpectedly assem- 
bled, restored her to herself. She smiled again, and entered on her ministra- 
tion with her own particular urbanity. 


‘ And quite a family it is to make tea for, said Mrs. Gamp ; ‘and wot a 
happiness to do it! y good young ’ooman’—to the servant-girl— p’raps 
somebody would like to try a new-laid egg or two, not biled too hard. Like- 
ways, a few rounds o’ buttered toast, first cuttin’ off the crust, in consequence 
of tender teeth, and not too many of ’em; which Gamp himself, Mrs. Chuzzle- 
wit, at one blow Hong | in liquor, struck out four, two single, and two double, 
as was took by Mrs. Harris tor a keepsake, and is carried in her pocket at 
this present hour, along with two cramp-bones, a bit o’ ginger, and a grater 
like a blessed infant’s shoe, in tin, with a little heel to put the nutmeg in: as 
many times I’ve seen and said, and used for caudle, when required within 
the month.’ 

As the privileges of the side-table ; besides including the smal! prerogatives 
of sitting next the toast, and taking two cups of tea to other people’s one, and 
always taking them at a crisis, that is to say, before putting tresh water into 
the teapot, and after it had been standing for some time ; also comprehended 
a full view of the company, and an opportunity of addressing them as from 
a rostrum, Mrs. Gamp discharged the functiors entrusted to her with extreme 
gooc-humour and affability. Sometimes, resting her saucer on the palm of 
her outspread hand, and supporting her elbow on the table, she stopped be- 
tween her sips of tea to favour the circle with a smile, a wink, a roll of the 
head, or some other mark of notice; and at those periods, her countenance 
was lighted up with a degree of intelligence and vivacity, which it was al- 
most impossible to separate from the benignant influence of distilled wa- 
ters. 

Bat for Mrs. Gamp, it would have been a curiously silent party. Miss 
Pecksniff only spoke to her Augustus, and to him in whispers. Augustus 
spoke to nobody, but sighed for every one, and occasionally gave himself such 
a sounding slap upon the forehead as would make Mrs. ‘Toegers, who was 
rather nervous, start up in her chair with an involuntary exclamation. Mrs. 
Todgers was occupied in knitting, and seldom spoke. Poor Merry held the 
hand ofcheerful little Ruth between her own, and listening with evident plea- 
sure to all she said, but rarely speaking herself, sometimes smiled, and some- 
times kissed ber on the cheek, and sometimes turned aside to hide the tears 
that trembled in her eyes. Tom felt this change in her so much, and was 
so glad to see how tenderly Ruth dealt with her, and how she knew and 
answered to it, that he had not the heart to make any movement towards 
their departure, although he had long since given utterance to all he came 
to say. 

The old clerk, subsiding into his usual state, remained profoundly silent, 
while the rest of the little assembly were thus occupied, intent upon the dreams, 
whatever they _ be, which hardly seemed to stir the surface of his slug- 
glish thoughts. The bent of these dull fancies, combining probably with the 
silent feasting that was going on about him, and some struggling recollection 
of the last approach to revelry he had witnessed, suggested a strange question 
to his mind. He looked round upon a sudden, and said, 

‘ Who’s lying dead up stairs ? 

‘Noone,’ said Merry, turning to him. 
all here.’ 

* Allbere!’ cried the old man, ‘all here! Where is he then—my old mas- 
ter, Mr. Chuzzlewit, who had the only son? Where is he ?” 

‘Hush! hush!’ said Merry, speaking kindly tohim. ‘ That happened long 
ago. Don’t you recollect?’ 

‘Recollect!’ rejoined the old man, with a cry of grief. ‘As if I could 
forget! As if I ever could!’ 

He put his hand up to his tace for a moment, and then repeated, turning 
round exactly as before, 

“Who's lying dead upstairs ?’ 

‘ No one!’ said Merry. 

At first he gazed angrily upon her, as upon a stranger who endeavoured to 
deceive him ; but, peering into her face, and seeing that it was indeed she, he 
shook his head in sorrowful compassion. 

* You think not. But they don't tell you. No, no, poor thing! They don’t 
tell yon. Who are these, and why are they merry-making, if there is no one 
dead? Foul play! Go see who it is!’ 

She made a sign to them not to speak to him, which indeed they had little 
inclination to do; and remained silent herself. So did he for a short time ; 
but then he repeated the same question with an eagerness that had a peculiar 
terror in it. 

* There’s some one dead,’ he said, ‘or dying; and I want to know who it is. 
Go see, go see! Where’s Jonas?’ 

* In the country,” she replied. 

The old man gazed at her as if he doubted what she said, or had not beard 
her; and, rising from his chair, walked across the room and upstairs, whis- 
pering as he went, ‘Foul play!’ They heard his footsteps over-head, going 
up into that corner of the room in which the bed stood (it was there old An- 
thony had died); and then they heard him coming down again immediately. 


‘ What is the matter? We are 





His fancy was not so strong or wild that it pi vo him anything in the d¢- 
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you have sat up watching, have sat up watching too. Ay, ay, l have !’ he 
out, clenching his weak shrivelied hand. “aang a night | have been 
r 
He said this with such wembling gaps and pauses in his want of breath 
and said it in his jealous so closely in her ear, that liule or nothing , 
it was underst_od by the visitors. But they had heard and seen enough oi the 
old man to be disquieted, and to have left their seats and gathered about him ; 
thereby atiording Mrs. Gamp, whcse professional coolness was not so easily 
disturbed, an eligible opportunity for euncentrating the whole resources of her 
werful mind and appetite upon the toast and butter, tea and eggs. She had 
rougbt them to bear upon these viands with such vigour that her face was in 
che highest state of inflammation, when she now (there being nothing to eat or 
o*) saw fitto interpose. 
* Why, hightytighty, sir!’ cried Mrs.Gamp, ‘ is these vour manners? You 
want a pitcher of water thruw'd over you to bring you round; that’s my 
belief; and if you was under Betsy Prig you'd have it, wo, | do assure you, 


Mr. Chaffey. Spanish Flies is the only thing to draw this nonsense out ot ; 


you ; and if anybody wanied to do you a kindness, they'd clap a blister of ‘em 
on your head, and put a mustard poultige on yeur back. Who's dead, indeed! 
tt wouldn’t be no grievious loss if some one was, I think !’ 

* He’s quiet, now, Mrs.Gamp,’ said Merry. ‘ Don’t disturb him.’ 

* Oh, bother the old wictim, Mrs, Chuzzlewit,’ replied that zealous lady, ‘1 
ain't no patience with him. You give him his owa way too much by hall. A 
worritin’ wexagious creeter!’ 

No doubi with the view of carrying out the precepts she enforced, and, 
“bothering the old victim” in practice as well as in theory, Mrs. Gamp took 
him by the collar of his coat, and gave him some dozen or «wo of hearty 
shakes backward and forward ia his chair; that exercise being considered by 
the disciples of the Prig school of nursing (who are very numerous amon: 
professional ladies) as exceedingly conducive to , and highly beneficial 
to the performance of the nervous functions. Its effect in this imstance was to 
render the patient so giddy and addie-headed, that he could say nothing more; 
which Mrs. Gamp regarded as the triumph of her art. 

‘ There !’ said she, loosening the old man’s cravat, in consequence of his be- 
ingrather black in the face, after this scientific treaunent. ‘ Now, | hope,you’re 
easy in your mind. 4f you should turn at all faint, we can seon rewive you, 
‘sir, { promige you. Bite a person’s thumbs, or turn their fingers the wrong 
way,’ said Mrs. Gamp, smiling with the consciousness of at ence imparting 
ee — instrucuion to her auditors, ‘and they comes to, wonderful, Lord 

ess you 

As this excellent woman had been formerly entrusted with the care of Mr. 
Chuffey on a previous occasion, neither Mrs. Jonas nor anybody else had the 
resolation to interfere directly with her mede of treatment; though all present 
(Tom Pinch and bis sister especially) appeared to be disposed to difler from 
her views. For such is the rash boldness of the uninitiated, that they will 
say wept set up some mcnstrous abstract principle, such as humanity, or 
tenderness, or the like idle folly, in obstinate defiance of all precedent and 
usage ; and will even venture to mairtain the same against the persons who 
have made the precedents and established the usage, and who must therefore 
be the best and most dmpartial judges of the subject. 

‘Ah, Mr. Pinch!’ said Miss Pecksniff. ‘1t all comes of this unfortunate 
marriage. fi my sister had not been so precipitate, and had not united her- 
selfto a wretch, there would have been no Mr. Chuffey in the house.’ 

‘Hush!’ evied Tom. ‘She'll hear you.’ 

‘I should be very sorry it she did hear me, Mr. Piftch,’ said Cherry, raising 
her voice a little: ‘ for it is not in my nature to add to the uneasiness of any 
wey far less of my own sister. J know what a sister’s duties are, Mr. 

inch, and | hope 1 always showed it in my practice. Augustus, my dear 
child, find my pocket-handkerchiet, and give it to me.’ 

Augustus obeyed, and took Mrs. Todgers aside to pour his griets into her 
friendly bosom. 

‘Iamsure, Mr. Pinch,’ said Charity, looking after herbetrothed and glanc- 
ing at her sister, ‘ihat l.ought to be very grateful for the blessings Tenjoy, and 
those which are yei ia store for me. When [ contrast Augustus’—here she 
was modest and embarrased—‘ who, 1 don’t mind saying to you, is all soft- 
ness, mildness, and devotion, with the detestable man who is my sister’s 
husband ; and when i think, Mr. Pinch, that inthe dispensations of this world, 
our cases might have been reversed: I hawe much to be thankful for, indeed, 
and much to make me humble and contented.’ 

Contented she might have been, but humble she assuredly was not. Her 
face and manner exbébited something se widely different from humility, 
that Tom could not help understanding aud despising the base motives that 
were working in her breast. He turned away, and said w Ruth, that it was 
time for them to go. 

‘I will write to yowr husband,’ said Tem to Merry,‘ and explain to bim, 
as I would have done if { had met him heve, that if he had sustained any in- 
convenience through my means, it isnot my fault: a postman not being 
one innocent of the news he brings than I was when | handed him that 

etter. 


‘1 thank you!’ said Merry. ‘It may do some good. Heaven bless you!’ 


She parted tenderly fiom Ruth, who with her brother was in the act of 


leaving the room, when a key was heard in the lock of the door below, and 
immediately atierwards a quick footstep in the passage. ‘Tom stopt and 
looked at Merry. ' 

It was Jonas, said she timidly. 

‘ {had better not meet him on the stairs perhaps,’ said Tom, drawing his 
sister’s arm through his, and coming back a step ortwo. ‘ I'll wait for him 
here a moinent.’ 

He had scarcely said it, when the door opened, and Jonas entered. His 
wife came forward to receive him; but be put her aside with his hand, and 
said in a surly tone: 

* I dicin’t know you'd got a party.’ 

As he looked, at the same time, either by accident or design, towards Miss 
Pecksniff: and as Miss Pecksniff was only too delighied to quarrel with him, 
she instantly resented it. 

* Oh dear!’ she said rising. ‘ Pray don’t let us intrude upon your domestic 
happiness! That would bea pity. We have taken tea here, sir, in your 
absence ; but if you will have the goodness to send us a note of the expense, 
receipted, we shal! be happyto pay it. Augustus, my love, we will go, if you 
please. Mrs. Todgers, unless you wish to remain here, we shall be happy 
totake you with us. it would Be a pity, indeed, to spoil the bliss which this 
gentleman always brings with him: especially into his own home.’ 

‘Charity! Charity !’ remonstrated her sister, in sach a heartfelt tone that 
- ight have been imploring her to show the cardinal virtue whose name 
8 re. 

* Merry, my dear, Iam much obliged to you for your advice,’ returned Miss 
Pecksniff, with a stately scorn: by the way, she had not been offered any: 
‘but Jam not his slave———’ 

* No, nor wouldn’t have been if you could,’ interrupted Jonas. ‘ We know 
all about it.’ 

‘What did you say, sir?’ cried Miss Pecksniff, sharply 

* Didn’t you hear 7? retorted Jonas, lonngingdown upon achair. ‘Iam 
hot a-going to say itagain. If you like to stay’ you may stay, If you like to 

g0, you may go. But if you stay, please to be civil.’ 

* Beast!’ cried Miss Pecksnifl, sweeping pasthim. ‘ Augustus! He is 
beneath your notice Augustus nad bein making some faint and sickly de- 
monstration of shaking his fist. ‘ Come away, child,’ screamed Miss Peck- 
sniff, | command you!’ 

‘ The scream was elicited from her by Augustus manifesting an intention 
to return and grapple wiihhim. But Miss Pecksniff giving the fiery youth a 
pull, and Mrs. Todgers giving him a push, they all three tumbied out of the 
room together, to the music of Miss Pecksniff’s shrill remonstrances. 

At this time, Jonas had seen nothing of Tom and his sister ; for they were 
almost behind the door when he opened it, and he had sat down with his back 
towards them, and had parposely kept his eves upon the opposite side of the 
street during this altercation with Miss Pecksniff, in order that his seem- 
ing carelessness might increase the exasperation of that wronged young dam- 
sel. His wife now faltered out that Tom had been waiting to sce him; and 
Tom advanced, 

The instant he presented himself, Jonas leaped up frum his chair, and 
swearing a great oath, caught it in his grasp, as if he would have felled Tom 
to the ground with it. As he most unquestionably would have done, but 
that his very passion and sury..se made him irresolute, and gave Tom, in 
his calmness, an opportunity x being heard. 

* You have no cause to be - jolent, sir,” said Tom. ‘Though what I wish 
to say relates to your own affairs, | know nothing of them, and desire to know 
nothing of them.’ 

Jonas was too enraged to speak. He held the door open ; and stamping his 

foot upon the ground, motioned Tom away. 

‘As you cannot suppose,’ said Tom, ‘that I am here, with any view of 
conciliating you or pleasing myselt, | am quite indifferent to your reception of 
me, or your dismissal of me. Hear what I have to say, if you are not a 
— I gave you a letter the other day, when you were aboutto go 
abroad.’ 

* You thief, you did “retorted Jonas. ‘I'll pay you for the carriage one 
day, and settle an old score besides. I will.’ 


bat | your doing 


everything that concerns you; not because I have the least rac 
me any injury; which would be weak indeed ; 4 am no 
to the contents of that letter. That | know nothing of it. That I was nor 
even aware that it was to be delivered to you; and that I had it from——’ 

* By the Lord!’ eried Jonas, fiercely catching ap the chair,‘ I'll knock your 
brains out, ph a gee another wont.’ 

Tom, neverth , persisting in his intention, and opening his lips to speak 
again, Jonas set upon him like a savage; and in the quickness and ferocity 
of his atack would have surely done hum some grievous injury, defenceless 
as he was, and em by having his frightened sister clinging to his 
arm, if Merry hai not run between them, crying to Tom for the love of Hea- 
ven to leave the house. The agony of this r creature, the terror of his 
sister, the impossibility of unaking himself audible, and the equal impossibility 
of bearing up against Mrs. Gamp, who threw herself apon him like a feather. 
bed, and forced him backwards down the staiis by the mere erat of her 
dead-weight, prevailed. Tom shook the dust of tha: bouse off his feet, with- 
out having mentioned Nadgett's name. 

It the name could have passed his lips; if Jonas, in the insolence of his 
vile natare, had never roused him to do that old act of manliness, for which— 
and not for his last offence—he hated him with such malignity ; if Jonas 
could have learned, as then he could and would have learned, through Tom's 
means, what unsuspected spy there was upon him, he would have been saved 
from the commission of a guilty deed, then drawing on towards its black ac- 
complishment. But the fatality was of his own working; the pit was of his 
own digging ; the gloom that gathered round him, was the shadow of his own 
life. 

To be Continued 
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PERSONAL ADVENTURES AND EXCURSIONS IN 
GEORGIA, CIRCASSIA, AND RUSSIA. 
BY LIEUTENANT COLONEL G, POULETT CAMERON, ©.n., &e. 
(Continued from Albion of April 6th.) 
SAINT PETERSBURG—CONCLUSION. 

Daylight was just breaking, the daylight of an extremely raw, bitter, 
moist, foggy, vapoury, Scotch-misty, execrable suri ofday in point of climate, 
emblematic of all the detestables of England and Russia com ined, that our 
diligence drove up to its Messagerie in the celebrated magnificent street of 
the Newfskoi Prospeckht. However on any other occasion | might have 
telt disposed to adimire its general noble appearance, and the superb struc- 
tures it contains, a variety of reasons concurred to prevent my doing so on 
the present occasion. In the first place thre was scarcely light sufficient to 
enable one to discern anything beyond fifteen or twenty yards distant; sec- 
ondly, | was extremely fatigued ; thirdly, the intense cold cut through both 
cloak and pelisse, and seemed to picrce to the very marrow ; and fourthly, 
and lastly, | was as hungry as thed—]. The whole of which said causes 
(especially the last) conspired to render me in a mood by no means likely 
to lead to my installation as a saint in the Gregorian calendar, andwoald 
equally have disposed me to be utterly regardless of even a much more bril- 
liant scene than the one before me. 

Afier a cordial farewell ot my fellow traveller, who, for the short period 
of the remainder of his stay in the capital, returned to his oly quarters atthe 
residence ot the Rev. Mr. L.——, British chaplain at St. Petersburg, I called 
a dro‘tchsky, and drove to the residence of Mr. Wilson, in the Galerney 
Oulitza, an establishment which, if not possessed of the more gaudy appur- 
tenances of the various hotels in the city, I had been informed, was remarka- 
ble for English cleanliness and corafort. 

Having experienced the united benefits of a sound sleep, and hearty break- 
fast, | proceeded to report my arrival to the British Ambassador, Lord Clan- 
ricarde, he ies my greatest authority here, and thence to perforin tue same 
dury at the residence of the Commandant-General of the city. By the first | 
was received with warmth and cordiality; by the second, with a stitiness 
and solemnity, so entirely different from that which I had previously experi- 
enced from any other Russian official with whom I had hitherto been brougnt 
iuto contact, that I hastily ran my eye over my buttons and appointmenis, to 
ascertain if anything was out of place in eS uniform! but no, everything 
was exact to the letter; my servant, a steady old veteran, had been vigilantly 
on the alert to prevent even the possibility of such an occurrence ; spurs, and 
sabre, shone like polished mirrors, while everything was strapped, brushed, 
hooked, and butioned, beyond the remotest chance of a flaw, and had his Ex- 
cellency taken a fvot rale in the one hand, and a volume of orders on dress 
in the other, { might have defied his utmost scrutiny. 

For several] days succeeding I was occupied in delivering and sending the 
various letters of introduction with which | was provided, and on the sever- 
al visits made aad received in the course of this progress, | was canals 
worried and surprised, on observing a similar bearing in all with whom 
had any communication. Ab! how | thought of good old hospitable, frank, 
triendly, and hearty Moscow, and in the comparisons which | mentally in- 
stituted between the two cities, every invidious observation a splenetic ima- 
gination could saggest was Jiberally applied to the modern capital. 

To all this, however, there was one exception, and like most exceptions the 
very reverse of the general rule; this was in the family of my friend L——, 
every member of which, including even an enormous Newfoundland dog, 
rushed to greet dear Stephen’s British friend. Here, again, all around me 
was English, language, books, and music, while, as at obey 1 was ever 
received with the cordial welcome of an esteemed relative, instead of the po- 
lite, theugh distant regard of a casual stranger. 

Madame L.—— was extremely anxious regarding her son ; and to the as- 
surance of his health and safety, | was enabled to add a great deal regarding 
his attention to his regimental duties, and general steadiness of conduct ! 
The latter intimation, delivered with all the requisite gravity becoming such 
an important piece of intelligence, elicited a burst of laughter from the two 
young ladies of the yee the youngest of whom, a beautiful blonde, observ- 
ed with a malicious smile, that my information was very agreeable, consid- 
ering that when with his regiment at St. Petersburg, their brother was the 
wildest being in the whole corps, and, they had subsequently heard, by no 
means much improved by his sojourn in the Caucasus, where, they under- 
stood, he was the foremost in every species of wild frolic and mischief, in 
which he was alone surpassed by an English oflicer, who had by no means 
diminished the character for eecentricity, usually established by his country- 
men in the course of their travels! 

This was a wincer, but I quickly assured her she must have been misin- 
formed; that when J last saw him he was wholly intent upon his military 
devoirs, &c, &c. Indeed, when | last saw him, { could fairly asseverate to 
the truth of both the statements I had made, considering 1 lett him in the 
following society, not the most conducive, it must be contessed, for any ex- 
cess of social intercourse, the more especially considering tae circumstances 
under which they were place: at the time: ltem—I Sergeant and 14 artille- 
rymen: Item—2 Subalterns, 7 Serjeants, and 120 rank and file, forming the 
head-quarters of two companies of infantry : hem—I Serjeant, and 18 Cos- 
sacks of the lire: the whole quartered in a field-work, in which the exhibi- 
tion of a nose, above the parapet, incurred the risk of being made a target 
for at least half adozen rifle balls, should their active and vigilant adversa- 
ry so far distinguish them as to honour the post with their especial surveil- 
lance. 


Afier the warm and friendly hospitality of my friend’s family circle, | 
did not like ‘o question them relative to the reason of the marked and singa- 
lar difference in the conduct of those in St. Petersburg, to whom I had been 
equally recommended, which, I had some apprehension, might, perhaps, have 
been productive of pain, but the following morning an opportunity occurred 
of explaining the real canse of this apparent frigidity. 

Strolling down the Newfskoi Prospeckht { suddenly heard my name shout- 
ed, and on turning to ascertain from whence this unexpected salutation is- 
sued, a drotchsky, drawn by two splendid horses, dashed up to the side of the 
trottoir, and | found myself warmly welcomed by the young Count de N——. 

‘ Est-ce-que vous avez €1é presenté?’ was almost his first question. 

‘ Presented to whom, where, or what 7” Explanation quickly tollowed, and 
I found it was contrary to etiquette, for any stranger to be received into the 
society of the capital, till be had first been presented by his Ambassador to 
the Emperor. 

This piece of information was the very reverse of agreeable, implying, as 
it struck me, that according to my reception by the monarch, would be that 
pursued towards me by his subjects, aod considering I had recently come 
from an embassy, which all the world were, at this time, well aware was con- 
stantly bickering and snarling with that of his lamperial Majesty, for ought I 
knew tothe coutrary, he might feel disposed, mangre my military character 
to hold me responsible in my own person for the sins of my liege superior and 
confreres of the diplomatique ; the conclusion of the young Count’s inlorma- 
tion, however, acted as a remedy for all evils, and this was the intelligence of 
the arrival, in St. Petersburg, of M. Rodofinikin from Teflis: the sudden and 
unexpected demise of his father, the celebrated statesman, having rendered 
his presence necessary in the capital upon his subsequent accession to the 
family estates and preperty. 

To hail a drotchsky, nell autos to the seat as it dashed up, was the work o: 
a moment, and directed by the Count, the asvashtichk, or coachman, drove to 
the residence of my kind and excellent old friend. ; 

He was at bome, as wel] as his amiable lady, and the joyful and cordial 
welcome which I experienced from both, bad such an event been possible, 








had everywhere 
Russia up to my arrivalat the capital, | could not forbear, in sheer « of 
opioms, making some very invidious comparisons between the latter, apd the 
tr em . 
Boch Moosieor and Madame smiled at my observations, as the former 


as 

goot-homouredly replied, “ You have forgouen, my friend, one old and es- 
tablished maxim, whieh i shonid have imagined so experienced a as 
yourself never would have lost sight of “ when at Rome to do as Rome does.” 
Great cities in the courts and socicty are, almost throaghout the world, inva- 
riably the same; vou have hitherto waversed a route where the a 
of a stranger is of rare oecurrence, and where the old-fashioned not rela- 
tive to hospitality, and kindness to the passing waveller, are still retained : 
bere, on the contrary, they are found as in other European capitals, anc the 
restraint of which you complain, while causing a momentary ahhoyance to 
impatient Englishmen like yourselt, ever disposed to be angry when anything 
runs contrary to their own preconceived ideas and bd has at Jeast this 
one great advantage, that it guaris our Tamilies from the into 
their domestic circle of improper characters, since each F Minister is 
held respor.sible that he presents at the Iinperial Court none but those who 
are strictly entitled to the distinction.’ 

I was silenced at all events by this plain reasoning, if not convinced ; how- 
ever, such is either the feeling produced by first impressions, or the extreme 
reluctance of human nature to admit oneself in the wrong, that th 
the entire period of my stay in St. Petersburg, I never thoroughly overcame 
the feeling of surly cislike and ill-kumour which possessed me on my first 
ola Moye oeoee , in etc <r an) yeesben and 
sy ou ve myself wanting in proper EF. 
feeling, had |. wholt discanded. - 

One of my first visits in the way of lionizing, was to the two grand cathe- 
drals of St. Isaac and our Lady of the Kazan, Throwa down by order of 
the present Emperor, in uence, it ix asserted, of the carelessness with 
which it was or ginally constructed, which placed its votaries during the ser- 
vice, in consiant dread of its falling, the tormer is now tast rising, and when 
completed, it is asserted by the Russians, will be the finest monument of its 
kind in the world. The walls are of the richest and finest white marble, 
which form a contrast equally striking as beautiful with the red porphyry 
pillars in the interior, each rather more than sixty feet in height. 

The cathedral of our Lady of Kazan ‘+ a chaste and elegant building, and 

rded by all ranks in the capital with the utmost veneration; the altar it- 
self, withthe plate for the church service, is of the richest deseription, and in- 
laid with jewels, while the railing which divides the commenton ground from 
the body of the charch, is formed of the richest silver fretwork; a slight, very 
slight dash of eastern neger y about the whole renders it additionally attrac- 
tive, while the effect is heightened by flags, banners, and similar trophies of 
military glory suspended aroumi. Perhaps the most interesting object 
throughout, is the simple yet handsome sarcophagus erected over the spot 
where repose the ashes of the celebrated Kutosofl, the Russian Fabius, and 
which not inappropriately are covered with a canopy formed of Freneh eagles 
and standards captured during the invasion and retreat of 18:2. 

From the cathedral of the Kazan, I strolled +o the celebrated line of build- 
ings on the banks of the Neva, known by the name of the Englieh Quay 
(which, with the Newfskot Prospeckht, form the fashionable promenades of 
St. Petersburg,) so termed from the generality of the houses in this part of the 
capital being occupied by the British merchants settled in the metropolis, as 
also trom its being the spot whereon the Raglish Factory is situated. 

If ever a body of men could be found reflecting the highest lustre of hon- 
ourable fame upon their order, their country, and themselves, it is the British 
merchants of St. Petersburg, through whose high integrity and unblemished 
character, is greatly to be attributed the regard and esteem every where enter- 
tained throughout the Muscovite empire, for English faith and English hon- 
our,—a feeling, let it he added, in which none more sincerely particypate than 
its powertul ruler, Nor is their public reputation less honourable than their 
private worth of character is in every way cetimable; and as regards mys If 
personally, deep and lasting are the obligations for the most hospitable and 
invariable kindness I shall have ever to acknowledge from Mesers Cayley, 
Barnes, Plinkey, Anderson, &c., &c., and others of my compatriots. 

Parallel to, and in rear of the Englis h Quay, isa very narrow street, called 
the Galerney Oalitza, bat more geaerally known by the name of the English 
Back Line, though why or wherefore I never could ascertain, unless it is that 
it is so loaded with British families, that [ was unable to discover, during the 
whole period of my stay, if a single native inhabitant was resident in it. 

Here was Mrs. Wilson's establishment, in which I had en my apart- 
ments, the adjoining suite being occupied by the Count de Mastuzewic, so 
well known in the circles of Melton and London.* 

It was down this street the insurgent soldiery retreated on the suppression 
of the celebrated emeuleon the accession of the Emperor Nicholas;—and a 
more unlacky or ineunvenient position for such a manceuvre cannot well be 
imagined, since in length averaging about six hundred yards, its breadth 
scarcely exceeds five-and-twenty feet; when it is re that tne ex- 
tremities were flanked with batteries of fleld-pieoes, which plied their iron 
shower upon the broad mark presented by the dense and helpless mass of 
columns, the three regiments being mixed together in one irretrievable melee 
of slaughter and disorder, the whole seems apparently conceived as wn experi- 
ment for eooagtrseg Aree far the efficacy of grape and canister in its death- 
dealing work could be carried. 

Dining one evening at Mr. Cayley’s, Captain, now Colonel de B., of the 
Chevalier Guard, whom I met there, very politely offered to have his squad- 
ron out for my observation the following morning, lt may readily be con- 
ceived the offer was gladly accepted, this oflicer being considered the smartest 
and most dashing in his distinguished regiment, and his squadron, par conse- 
quence, its division elite, 

At the appointed hour I repaired to the barracks, and, accompanied by their 
commander, proceeded to the quarters of his squadron, where the men were 
drawn up awaiting our arrival ‘They formed a noble spectacle ; tall, pow- 
erful, and well proportioned, their height averaging at least six feet two of 
English measure, while their admirably-fited snow-white unifurina, and giit- 
tering helmets, in their rich simplicity, was admirably adapted to display 
them to the highest degree of advantage. 

They went through the sword and carabine exercise, and that with such a 
degree of precision as to time, it really appeared as ifarms, iegs, and weapons, 
all movedhogether by some hidden spring. From the parade we p ad to 
the stables, where, on the word being given, every horse was ‘ peeled,’ and I 
had thus the opportunity of viewing each in succession, with the atmost mi- 
nuteness, They certainly were of the first description, and so far superior to 
any thing of the kind I had hitherto previously beheld in the armies ot the 
Continent, either in those of France, Austria, or Prussia, as to cause me a 
considerable degree of surprise; but with respectful deference w the high abd 
distinguished authority of the Marquis of Londonderry, 1 do not think ‘they 
will stand comparison with those of our Household cavalry. 

The gallant General saw the Chevalier Guard on the parade, where, it 
must be admitted, their appearance is imposing in the ex.reme; but had he, 
similarly to myself, observed them without their clothing, or appointments, I 
feel convinced his opinion would have been different. In one respect, how- 
ever, they possess a mnost decided advantage, which is, in nomerical strength ; 
for while cur united three regiments can barely muster one thousand men 
horses, the four corps of Russian Cuirassiers of the Guard fali very litle short 
of four times that number. 


in the evening, accompanied by a nephew of the French ambaseador, the 

Baron de Barante, who, similarly to myself, had recently arrived at St. Peters- 
burgh, | proceeded to the Grand a. It was my first visit to this estab- 
lishment, notwithstanding I bad previously heard a great des! of its magnifi- 
cence, the authenticity of which, if the truth must be told, with the reminis- 
cence of Paris, Milan, and Naples betore me, I had been very much disposed 
to believe as extremely apocryphal. I was therefore regularly posed, when, 
on entering the interior, the coup d’ail which struck — my astonished vision 
at once exhibited the description 1 had previous y ard pores, so far 
from being overdrawn, fall immeasurably sbort of the reality! 
If | was bewildered, my French friend was disgusted; all his visions of the 
superiority of his beloved Paris, which he came te J prepared to vouch for, 
apisted at once, and solo ror, in something very closely resembling bitter- 
ss of spirit, he whispered me, ‘the Academie Royale was nothing in com- 
parison.’ 
The mance was, Auber’s beautiful ballet opera of the Bayadere ; and 
while the music and dancing rivalled that of the San Carlo~-La Scala,—the 
Academie Royale, and the other great theatres of , 1D scenery and cos 
tume the whole united would have fallen izfinitely short of the presen: dis- 
play in point of gorgeous and magnificent arrangement. 
t the end of the first act, a young Russian naval officer, who oceupied the 
stall on my lett, observing that I was a stranger, politely accosted me, and 
imparted a piece of interesting intelligence which immediately bad the efiect 


of putting me ov the qui vere; this was, that the Emperor having signified to 


his Couneil that morning the forma) announcement of the approaching mar- 
riage of his eldest daughter, the Grand-Duchess Marie, with the young Max- 


imilian, Duke de Leuchtenberg, the whole of the Imperial family were to he 


presemt at the Opera this evening, by way of introducing the young Prince to 
the Russian public. 





who became acquainted with him either in London, Paris, 
Petersburg, who wil! not deeply and sincerely regret his loss, 


* This nobleman is now no more; but | believe there are few Englishroen 
Naples, or St. 
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; 
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informant had searcely concladed, before a stir in the house, fullowed 
Mh, beer of applause race the audience, announced the arrival of their ex- 
pected Sovereign, accompanied by the Em the Grand-Duchesses Marie 
and Olya, and the young Maximilian de hienberg, ; 

N twenty years had elapsed since | beheld hits, during the period he 
was in Engiant, and, incongroous as it may a r, that lapse of time had 
infiuitely improved, instead of deteriorating from, his val appearance. 
His frame, thoagh colossal in its make, moulded in nature's finest propor- 
tions, well avsimilated with his erect, noble, and military carriage, bringing 
forcibly rind an observation which | had ooce beard made by a Persian 
segardlo him, viz, that if any human being was ever qualified for a Mon- 
arch by the exterior advantages of majestic figure and bigh and kingly bear- 
ing, it was the Emperor Nie b : 

‘The ycung Duke wore the undress uniform of the Hussars of Kiefl of which 
splendid corps a recent ukase had appointed him the Colonel. He bore a 
striking resemblance to his late lamented elder brother,* both being pronounc- 
ed as ing a strong likeness to their nobie and gallant father, Eugene 
Beau vis, Viceroy of Taly. 

If the welcome accorded to the Czar may have had as much pense loyalty 
in its gree ing, not one living being, I feel assured, was there int whole of 
that assembled multitude, who did not thruw bis whole heart and spirit ino 
the shouts which saluted the Empress and her daughters. The counenance 
of the former, mild, radiant, and benignant, resembled in its sweetness of ex- 
pression, that of a ministering angel, as with the Grand-Duchesses she re- 
peatedly and gracefully acknowledged her cordial reception by the audience. 

Of the laver, the eldest, betrothed to the Duke de Leachtenberg, and since 
married, possesses altogether the features of the Romanoff family; but the 

ngesi, Olga, of the highest and most perfect description of blondine beauty ; 
Wis Seapoeaibie to conceive a more finished picture of female loveliness, un- 
s , pethaps, bat by that of onx (now. alas! no more), whoin she is 
; closely to resemble—her grandmother, the late beautiful, ill-fated, 

and high-minded Queen of Prussia. 

Almost every member of my family perished in the wars of Napoleon, and 
circumstances connected with the fate of two of them, the nearest in point of 
blood and kindre/, have not given me any great reason to be personally very 
partial tw the reminiscences allached to his career, magnificent and glorious 
as it was, bat the only time I ever felt disposed to execrate bis memory was, 
when at Berlin, [ stood beside the sarcop which covers the remains of 
her, whose young heart became withered, crushed, and broken on witnessing 
the miseries inflicted on ber couniry by his ruthless and iron sway. 

The following morning a stronger frost than usual exhibiting symptoms of 
the permanent setting in of winter, I drove to Isaac's Bridge, a point to which 
all strangers are recommended to proceed, from the superb panoramic view 
afforded thence of the entire capital ; nor is the trave.jer disappointed, tor if 
ever he beheld a city of palaces stretched before him, that city is St. Peiers- 
barg. 

How beautiful is the Neva; ils tranquil waters covered with the vessels, 
and bearing the flags of all the nations in nny anchored alongside that 
princely English quay. Beyond, again, observe that line of magnificent and 
unrivalled buildings, the O of State, in which the Admiralty stands the 
most conspievous ; and from thence let the eye turn to the Imperial palaces, 
the lofty churches, tiiamphal arches, and other great monuments every where 
visible, among which are two remarkable as meriting particular attention ; 
the first of these is the equestrian statue of Peter the Great, which, uncom- 
monly well executed, is celebrated at once for the singularity of its pedestal, 
and the attitude in which the horse is portrayed, the former representing a 
bluff rock, and the latter as rearing on iis summit, having apparently only on 
reaching the verge of the precipice been checked by his rider. 

The second is the column erected to the emery of the Emperor Alexan- 
der, which, for combination of grandeur and simplicity, cannot be surpassed 
by any in the work; the base is of richly-carved bronze, from whence the 
shaft rises, of dark red graniie, composed solely of one single stone, eighty- 
four feet in height, the largest ever yet discovered in the world. It was found 
in the Imperial Mines of Finland, and ui considerable expense, and immense 
labour, transported to the capita), 

On retarning from my stroll, 1 found a note from Count O , of the Gen- 
eral Staif of the Guard (to whom I had brought a Jeter froin his brother, com- 
manding one of the regiments in Georgia), informing me that a grand parade 
was to take place on the following morning ol the whole of the troops of the 
imperial Guard by the papers in person, attended by the Duke de Leuchten- 
berg, and that, although I had not been presented (oh, that infernal presenta- 
tion !~I groaned in bitterness of spirit), an orderly would be sent to my quar- 
ters, for the purpose of conducting me to the ground, and escorting me to a 
situation from whence I could view the spectacle to the highes! advantage. 

Punctual to the appointed hour, my guide was in attendance, and we gal- 
lopped off to the parade, on arriving at which, prepared as I had been to wit- 
ness something in the way of military display | had hitherto never previously 
beheld, the highest anticipations I could have ever formed, would have fallen 
immeasurably short of the, | may term it, sublime spectacle presented by the 
mass of magnilicent soldfery before me, in which it appeared the remotest 
corners both ot Europe and Asia must have been ransacked to bring together 
its noblest and choicest chivalry. The powerfully-built Cuirassier, the stal- 
wart and sinewy Hulan, the light and active Fiussar, the gigantic Grenadier 
the agile and vigilant Rifleman, each in their handsome and admirably-fitted 
uniform, offered a contrast at once singular and striking to the mail-clad Cir- 
cassian, the demi-European attire of the several Cossack corps, and the gor- 
gcous costumes of the various Asiatic contingents. 

A burst of music from the different bands now announced the arrival of 
the Emperor, attended by his son-in-law elect and a numerous and brilliant 
Staff. His presentation of the former to the soldiery | was not near enough 
to hear, but { woonsiact from my friends alterwards that it was contained in 
the following simple, yet expressive phrase— 

* My friends, | present to you my fifth son.’ 

The assembly of this morning was merely intended asa parade, and beyond 
marching past, nothing in the way of any movement took place, much to 
my et, as 1 had been informed by several foreign officers present the Em- 
peror handled this immense body of men with the facility that many would a 
single regiment. He certainly both looked and rode a fitting leader to his 
guard ; his gigantic and martial figure, on his bright and full-blooded bay 
charger, rendering him by far the most conspicuous figare amid the whole of 
that gallant and brilliant array, 

It was vn this occasion | witnessed for the first time an alteration in the 
heavy cavalry equipment, which, if followed up, in the event of a general war, 
is likely to be productive of a corresponding degree of change throughout the 
whole system of military tactique, especially as regards the infantry. I allude 
to the system recently introduced into the Russian Guard of arming the Cui- 
rassier regiments with lances, with which the whole of those corps are now 

vided, the weapon being of a longer and heavier description than that car- 
tied by the Hulan or Lancer, 

1 was the only English officer present, but there were several Austrian, 
Saxon, and Prussian strangers like myself, and in our conversation relative 
to this important innovation, I believe among the whole of us there was not 
one dissentient voice, that, with horses weli trained, and riders possessed of 
the requisite nerve, infantry, as at present armed and organized, would be 
utterly unable to withstand them*. 

Whileto arrive atan exact statement regarding the bona Ade general amount 
of the Russian army is wholly impossible to ascertain; the actual numerical 
strength of the Imperial Guard alone is very difficult, from the contradictory 
statements given by the officers themselves, in which the aggregate varies 
from ay to eighty thousand men' As far as I myself could judge, on this 
occasion the parade mastered about 6500 Regular Cavalry, of all arms, 20,000 
fofantry, 2000 Sapeurs and Artillery, 3000 Cossacks, and 1000 Irregulars, 
making in all an average of from between thirty-three to thirty-five thousand, 
and in this opinion Colonels Von L—— and De M——, of the Austrian and 
Prussian services, who, like myself, had served for many years on the 
Staff, concurred. 

However, the following statement, though imperfect, may be considered a 











* Eugene, Duke de Leuchtenberg, first consort to the present Queen of Por 
tugal, Donna Maria da Gloria. 

¢ I have perused with much attention and interest the writings ef Colonel 
Michell on this subject, which from time to time have made their appearance 
in the United Service Magazine, and without allogether ranging myself on 
his side of the question, must confess that the justice and accuracy of many 
of his conclusions are fully borne out by intelligence I have gathered from 
many distinguished officers who bave served in the recent Polish, Turkish, 
Persian, and Caucasian wars, I have already alluded to the utter extermin- 
ation wy the Turkish cavalry of a division of infantry of the army of Field- 
Marshal Diebiteh at Dervish-keuy, in the passage of the Balkan: had this 
corps been broaght up while on the move by a sudden and unexpected attack, 
it might have been said they were in confusion at the onset, and that the 
square was incomplete, or but half formed, whth the many various reasons of 
a similar nature usually assigned on such occasions; but in this instance 
the troops were formed in position, in two distinct squares, en echelion, nearly 
an hour before the Grand Vizier, the late famous Mahomed Redschid Pasha, 
(bo commanded the Turkish army in person,) ordered the Spahis to ad- 
vance. The first which received their impetuous onset was broken, and 
ridden through on the instant; and after carving ¢@ libitem, till scarcely a 
Moscovite was left standing, they re-formed, and rushed upon the second, 
which, although the struggle was fiercer and longer protracted, eventually 
shared the fate of the other ‘ 






very fair estimate of the Imperial Guard, both as to actual numbers and 
detail. 
CAVALRY. 


Average 
Uniforms. Tota! of Lances, 


Sabres, or Bayon ets 


Reoiments. 


Four regiments of Cuirassiers, each 800 


eS BRA iS ee, SP 
Two regiments of Hussars, each 800 

OS 0S: i a, | 
Two regiments of Lancers, each 800 

a eer) to } gf fe i 6) tes. a 
Two regiments uf Dragoons,. . . . Green, . . 800 


Two pulks of Regular Cossacks, em- 
bodied chiefly from the minor tribes, 


each GOO strong, ...=. =. =- =~. Scatlet, ..... 1,200 
Contingen's from the several great tribes, 
viz., 
One pulk of Cossacks of the Don, Sky Blue, ... . G00 
One ditto, Black Sea, . . . - Dark Blue, with 
Red Sleeves, . . . 600 
One ditto, Ourenbourg, . Dark Blue, . . . - 600 


One ditto, the Line Circassian Costume, 600 


Circassian, Kirghis, and other Asiatic 








Contingents, A rich uniform na- 
tional costume, . - 00 
TotelofCavalry, ........ %U,400 
INFANTRY. 
Seven regiments of Grenadiers, com- 
ot three battalions, each batta- 
jon 100U strong, . . . . . . . Green, . . . . 21,000 
One regiment ot Marines (Equipage de 
PaGande,.) asec ots 2s ot oy GOO,» +s > 1,000 
Ohe regiment of Finland Riflemen, . Green, . .. . 1,000 
One ditto, of Veterans, a ee 1,000 
TotalofInfamry, ...... . ~. %A,000 
ORDNANCE. 
One battalion of Sappers, . . . . . Green, . . . . . 1,000 
Four troops of Horse Artillery, . . . Green, . . . . . 800 
Twelve companies of Fout Artillery, . Green, . . . . . 1,800 
Totalof Ordnance, . .... . . 3,600 
Total of Ordnance, 6 tt a ate 3,600 
Total of Cavalry, 6c se ahs ee 
Total of Infantry, eis si wast. & Se 
Grand Total, . . . . 39,000 





This splendid force is, of course, an army in itself, possessing its own Etat 
Major, Commissariat, &c., &e., and, in fact, in lieu of terming it the Impe- 
rial Guard, a more showy appanage of the Crown, it might with much more 
propriety be termed a ‘ Curps d’ Armée Elite,’ 

Lave previously mentioned the utter impossibilify of arriving at any real 
conclusion regarding the actual amount of the Russian forces, the division of 
which is made into seven Corps a’ Armée, (including one of reserve,) com- 
posed of four regiments of cavalry (light o1 heavy, according to the pleasure 
of the Emperor, or the Minister of War) and twelve of infantry, (the latter be- 
ing formed of four battalions, each 1000 strong,) with an average proportion 
of two troops, or sixteen guns, ot horse-artillery to the former, and fromtwelve 
to fifteen companies of Foot to the latter. These in numerical strength would 
form say cavalry, 48,000 infantry, and 2000 artillery, thus rendering the 
full amount of the various corps at 374,000 men. 

This is exclusive of the armies of Onrenbourg and the Caucasus, the lat- 
ter of which consists of 45,000, men, but having only one regiment of regular 
cavalry, the Nishnei-Novogorod Dragoons, and, from what I could gather re- 
garding the former, about half that namber. To these must be added 140 
regiments of Cossacks, varying in number, but generally rated at between 
70,000 and 80,000 men, and about fifty garrison battalions of Invalids. The 
grand total, therefore, of this immense establishment may be fairly supposed 
at between 600,000 and 620,000 men, without enumerating either the military 
colonies or the Cossacks of the Line and Black Sea, both of whom, from 
being engaged in one constant scene of never-ending warfare with the 
mountaineers of the Caucasus, may be said to be organized as a levy 
en masse, 

A few days afler the review, | proceeded down the river in a steamer to 
Cronstadt, having been very kindly furnished by Admiral Greig (whom I had 
had the pleasure of meeting at Mr, Anderson’s) with a letter of introduction 
to one of his former Flag-Captains, Capt. N , Soliciting him to accom- 

ny me over the fortifications, and other objects of interest permitted by the 

mperial Government to be visited by strangers. 

I was politely received on arriving, and, my host’s time being fortunately 
then unoccupied, we at once began ourtour. Cranstadt is certainly the Mai- 
ta of the North, and as ugly a looking place as an assailing party would wish 
to look at. Utterly unapproachable all round, with one single exception, from 
the extreme shallowness of the water, the entrance formed by this channel is 
garnished with a serried, double line of guns, gaunt and grim, through which 
any bold intruder would have to run the gauntlet, as the opening movement 
to any assault upon this formidable bulwark. 

The citadel is of immense strength, as also the line of works known as the 
Rizenpank batteries, but both sink into insignificance beside the Castle of 
Cronschloth, and the Mo'e, which seem a realization of artillery on the plan 
of the dense formation of an infantry square, so bristling is the array of guns 
which they present to view. 

Cronstadt possesses three harbours ; the first, for mercantile vessels, is a re- 
markably fine one, and securely sheltered. It is capable of holding, with the 
utmost facility, from a thousand totwelve hundred vessels, and in thesummer 
time, I am told, presents a gay and animated spectacle, as, from the short pe- 
riod of the trace being open, it is then literally crammed with the ships of all 
the nations of Europe ; Cat, owing to the daily, I may say hourly, anticipa- 
tions of the setting in ot the frost, similarly to those at St. Petersburg, all had 
quitted the anchorage two or three days previous, with the exception of five 
or six, who intended passing the winter there. 

Indeed, the same fear compelled me to take my own departure earlier than 
I either wished for or antivipated, and for similar reasons I was obliged to re- 
turn to the capital the second day of my visit, as, had 1 been fairly caught, a 
compulsory stay ol some time would have been the consequence, and I should 
have been unable to have left till the period when the ice would have been 
sufficiently strong for travelling en traineau* 

The other two harbours are exclusively confined to the use of the Imperial 
Navy, and bordering which are the magazines, offices of Admiralty, docks, 
sope- walks, &c., &c., the whole of which, in cleanliness, order, and regulari- 
ty, cannot be surpassed by those of any nation in the world. 











THE ILL-HUMOURIST; OR, OUR RECANTATION. 
Oh, Lam stabbed with laughter. 

[The May number of the ‘ London New Monthly Magazine and Humourist’ 

has the following capital hit at the national habit of grumbling ] 

We are weary of good humour, heartily tired of mirth; we are resolved, 


in short, to be comical no more, The Tragic Muse shall have us allto her- 
self. The Blue Devil take us! 





For all man’s life me-seems a tragedy 

Full of sad sights and sore catastrophes ; 

First coming to the world with weeping eye, 

Where all his days, like dolorous trophies, 

Are heap’t with spoils of fortune and of fear, 

And he at last laid forth on baleful bier.t 
There shall be nomore ‘cakes and ale’ if we can help it’ Our part infature 
shall be with virtue and Malvolio; we mean to give Sir Anthony Ague-cheek 
warning. and clasp Sir Andrew Agnew te our heart. If there shail be 
more ale, it shall be ‘bitter ale,’ and our cup shall be that of Tantalus. 

The grevances of Englishmen are, in sad ea rnest, the dearest privilezes 

they possess, Our patriots of former days committed a grievous blunder in 
bringing in their bill of Rights. A Bill of Wrongs would have been infinite- 
ly more popular, and immeasurably more in unity with the tastes and fee! 
ings of the country, The true rights o: a Briton are his wrongs. for he is 
never so pleased as when he is afflicted, and never so discontented as when 
cause for grombling he has none. Dogberry was a genuine son of Albion 


any 
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* In 1835 the frost set in so suddenly that forty vessels were obliged to re- 
main at ( ronsiadt the whole winter; it fell in one night only. and although 
several English ships, among the number of the defenus, made strenuous and 
unwearied exertions to get out by cutting the ice, it so rapidly increased in 

2 » ths 1) s 
strength that all efforts were vain, and they were compelled to give up the 

: J 5 up ine 
attemyx. 





t Spenser's ‘ Trarsof the Muses.’ 
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albeit the great dramatist, in his claps us down that pink of eonsta- 
bles in the streets of Messina. what satisiaction and vain-glory does 
he not describe himself as ‘a man who has had his losses’ ‘The losses of nan 
a man are worth his profits told ten times over. What he gains subjecis hi 
to envy, increases his cares, augments his responsibilities and temptations . 
bat what he loses (in addition to all the mora! benefits resulting from the ab. 
straction of su much filthy lucre), bas the enormous advantage of furnishing 
him with a good casus fella with the world, and a fair quarrel with the lady of 
the ever-spinning wheel. 

Can there be a better proof of the prevailing fashion for grievances, than 
the precarious hold which reformers have had in all ages upon the affections 
of their feliow-citizens? The love of abuses springs trom the love of hay- 
ing something to abuse. To be abusing somebody or something the live-long 
day, is an enjoyment not te be dispensed with by those who have once tasted 
it; and the abuse highest in favour is that which comes in our way most fre- 
quently, and affords us the greatest number of occasions for exhibiting our 
spleen, We have known a juan keep a three-legged stool in his study, for 
no earthly purpose but to knock his shins and swear at. Upon the same prin- 
ciple many people keep cats and dogs in their houses, that they may have 
something to execrate tor every broken saucer,and tocuif and kick wherever 
they meet it on the stairs. ‘This is the true reason that pets are oficn the most 
odious creatures of their species; the anima) ie maintained at considerable 
expense, expressly because it is mischievous and detestable, thus providing ns 
with a perennial theme fur vituperation, and the exercise of vur irascible dis- 
positions. Nay, we often sce this system extended to the human race, and 
servants and other dependants retained in an establishment, purposely to keep 
the temper of the master or misiress up to the boiling poin:. ‘This is the use 
of a Smike to a As mee Smike was a well.conditioned simpleton ; but many 
a mischievous incorrigible brat escapes expulsion from school, because 
he ensures some epicure of a pedagogue the daily exercise of his verberuse 
propensities. An urchin of this description is the schoolmaster’s pet boy ; 
not all the good scholars in the acidemy afford hii halt the satisfaciion which 
he derives fiom this one incorrigible favourite. 

This — to be found in pain, this good in evil, this source of joy dis- 
coverable in the very stream of sorrow, is precisely what is figured by the 
diamond in the reptile’s head. 

Sweet are the uses of adversity ; 
Which, like the toad, ugly and venomous, 
Sull wears a precious jewel in his head. 
Discontent is the jewel of adversity ; tears are literally pearls; avd there is 
no gold to be compared to the,‘ gold of affliction,’ as a celebrated impost inthe 
Lower Empire was appropriately designated. Why is lreland, for example, 
called the 
First flower of the earth, 
And first gem of the sea, 
but because she is always in tribulation, and for ever in the dumps? Her 
true emerald is her distress; robbed of that she would be robbed of her repu- 
tation, and reduced to poverty indeed. A ‘ good distress’ makes the fortune of 
atragic poet, and in this respect most men resemble the priests of Melpomene ; 
os | love a ‘ good distress’ prodigiously. It is evident from the wild schemes 
and impracticable objects that we are continually proposing, or in quest of 
that we actually seek to be disappointed, knowing how sweet it is to talk o 
blighted hopes and rai] at Fortune. How often do we not subscribe to mad 
speculations, and invest every shilling of our capital in the airiest bubbles, 
seemingly out of an abstract love of rain. A ruined fortune would seem to 
be as attractive as the ruin of an abbey or castle ina landscape. In like man- 
ner we expect impossibilities from our children, and make the most unrea- 
sonable re quesis of our friends, merely to qualify ourselves to deplore filial 
ingratitud e, and to protest that friendship is but a name. 

The place-hunter may possibly derive some slight advantage from gaining 
his suit and a situation; but how much happier is he who is in a condition 
to accuse the perfidy of a minister, and revile the government all his days? 
In matters of religion, it is well known, that the way to gratify the zealot is to 
persecute him. The enthusiast loves the country where good fires are kept 
to warm, and even occasionally to roast him. ‘Toleration treezes him, and 
pertect religious liberty is like sending him to Siberia. We have a 
shrewd notion that the most miserable country imaginable is that which Sir 
Thomas More discovered, and called Utopia. We would not be Utopians 
for all the world: but as we meditate a formal attack upon that dull nation 
ata future opportunity, we shall say no more of them, or their sad prosperity, 
at present, 

He that will take the trouble of measuring the L’ALLeGro with the In Pen- 
seroso, Will find the latter poem some score of verses longer than the tormer, 
an apt illustration of the truth that the catalogue of human troubles is longer 
by twenty grievances than the list of human satisfactions. We are deter- 
mined, therefore, to be merry no longer. 

There’s such a charm in melancholy, 
We would not, if we could, be gay. 

What costs and trouble we have been at in the quest of zaieties, while sor- 
rows and tribulations might have been had in bushels, as plenty and cheap as 
blackberries! Jt is to be feared that we have hitherto committed a gross mis- 
take in catering for the supposed public appetite for mirth. We have torgot- 
ten the luxury of wo! We have overlooked the most striking fact in the phi- 
losophy of the human mind,—namely, the lore of grievance. From this error 
have arisen the Comic Almanacks, Comic Annuals, and all Comic Miscel- 
lanies of the day. Even the Latin Grammar has been made a farce of, and 
laughter extracted from* As in Presenti.’ ‘Punch’ has even distilled smiles 
from law-books; which proves that sunbeams are producible from cucum- 
bers. One would suppose that England was still the ‘merry Englard’ of the 
days of Robin Hood arid the Round Table. One wonld thi: k that we Eng- 
lish were a giggling, grinning, joking, light-hearted people, instead of the 
plodding, grumbling, tax-paying nation that we are. What bave ie to do 
with fun and frolic? We who live on melancholy beef, and have our being 
in solid plum-pudding, what have we to do with kiekshaws, entre mets, and 
trifles? Our centre is the centre of gravity, and those who would have us 
spin on the centre of levity, mistake the mechanism of our national charac- 
ter altogether. The Englishman is solid as his own food, and grave as his 
own mustard-pot. We eat melancholy meat, drink melancholy drink, and 
melancholy has ‘ marked us for his own.’ 

It is the most preposterous thing in the world for us to keep a retinue of 
wits, and such an immense establishment of jesters. Next year it will not 
be our fault if there is nota ‘ Tragic Almanack,’ and our resolution is taken 
to establish a ‘ Tragic Annual’ likewise, and perhaps baptize the New Month- 
ly anew by the title of the ‘ILt-Humovrist.’ We shall publish Charing Cross, 
and we expect all grave people will promote and encourage our wndertaking. 
It will be our duty to suit the i-temper of the times, and we shall endeavour 
to engage the services of Mr. Croker. In fact, it will be a sort of revival of 
* Fog’s Journal,’ 

With a view to these projects we have already commenced forming a libra- 
ry. It contains, j 
Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy. The Mourning Bride. 

Zimmerman on Solitude. The Distressed Mother. 

Thomson’s W inter. Memoirs of Grim. 

The Dance of Death. Mc Whine on the Lamentations 
Young’s Night Thoughts, Ovid's Tristia. 

Hervey’s Meditations, The Trials of Margaret Lyndsay. 
The Sorrows of Werter, Stories of Shipwrecks and Tales ot 
Blair’s Grave. Conflagrations, 

The Newgate Calendar. Misetria.us. 

The Elegies of Tibullus. The Practice of Courts of Equity. 

With this lamentable library, and a corps of the sourest fellows, drinkers 
of vinegar and eaters of lemons, to be met with in the saddest streets, the 
most lugubrious lanes, and the crossest courts in London, we hope to make 
the ‘ Inu-Humovurisr’ a most fascinating magazine. We have already retained 
three elegiac bards to do the poetry, and the same number of grievance-mon- 
gers to manage the political department. Our editor will always be habited 
ina my suit; out ‘sub’ will wear green and yellow, those being the colours 
which Shakspeare assigns to melancholy ; our devils will be blue, if we caD 
procure them, if not we shall advertise for sad boys; and at the door of our 
office will be stationed a pair of the most dismal mutes to be found in the me- 
tropolis. We shall appear ina drab cover, with a huge cross, or vinegat- 
cruet for our device, with the motto, P 

It will make you melancholy, Monsieur Jacques. 

There will be a letter box (illaminated with weeping gas) always open to 
receive the sighs of lovers, the tears of schcolboys, the complaints of wives, 
the recriminations of bustands, the wails of the disapp-inted, the grunts of 
the disaffected, the moans of manufacturers, the groans of farmers. It shall 
not be our fault if we do not deserve to be groaned, and merit the ruetul coun- 
tenance cf the public. Moor ditch shall not be more melancholy than we, of 
a drone of a Linconshire bagpipe more doleful. The cries of London shall 
find a faithtul echo in our pages, and we shall make engagements with the 
criers of all the courts of justice in England, so as to ensure retarns of all 
| the wrongs and hardships that suitors and offenders sustain at the hands of 
justices and juries. Instead of paying a penny a line for murdersand great 
fires, we shal] give the same handsome sum per word, including conjunctions 
and pronouns. All who rail atrail ways willdo well to favour us with their co?- 
tributions, for it is our fixed determination to be always rich in land-slips, col- 
lisions, and explosions. In general! strikes we v ill try to be as strikingas possi- 
ble. If we fail, it will not be for lack of failures, for our colamns shall be 
rich in insolvencies, and we are resolved t) break ourselves ir baxkrnptcies. 

A portion of our space will be devoted to rural and agricu'tu.al affairs.— 
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have a project for cultivating the of this country, and encoarage 
the growth uf rue and wormwood. pont ng will be our 
constant care to tread upon it: we shall thresh the question of the corn-law 
and raise tue animating cry of “Dear Bread;” while in ireland we shall 
mainiain, and detend the Corn-Exchange, that Delphos of discon- 
tent, and of dissatisfaction. to Oates, we care bat little for any 
branch of tne family except old Titus, who catered so well in his day for our 
natiunal love of a supper of horrors. We shall ourselves be always well 
su with plots and conspiracies, and treasun alone shall flourish in our 


. We imiend to be the greatest alarmist in England, and our readers 

see a French navy ora Russian squadron in every feet of fishing-boats 
they perceive in the offing. Every month there will be a report of a terrible 
earthquake in some part of the country or another. We shall prove this to 
be the most volcanic corner of the , and we shail have correspondents in 
Wales and Cumberiand who will give us daily accounts of wolves and ava- 
lanches. Thea Percins’s seam gun shall burst once a tortnight at least, aud 
the blowing up of the few public men whose loss is likely to afliict the nation, 
shall be recorded minutely. j 

‘The markets will pe closely watched—the flesh of donkeys detected in the 
veal, horse-fiesh in the beef, Kittens in rabbits, crows in pigeons, and hemlock 
in every sprig of parsley. We promise to keep public atientiun for ever alive 
to the aduiterations of bread and every other necessary of life. There will 
be a sharp eye inio every copper kettle in London, and it will be a small 
speck of verdigris that will elude our sagacity. Our magazine will be a vast 
assistance to the magistrates and police, by pointing out a thousand street 
nuisances which, with all their acuteness, they have as yet po notion of. We 
have been educating our eyes and noses for the pees, and if a single an- 
noyance escapes our notice, we engage to return the money to our subscribers, 

‘o recommend ourselves to fine gentlemen and young men of spirit, there 
will be a black list published in every number, of those discreditable trades- 
men and shop-keepers who keep accounts, and have the assurance to send in 
their bills. 

There will be always a pitiful story Sees , illustrated by Scowl, ora 
tale by Mrs. Whimper, witha design by Wasp. e invite contributions, but 
a single stroke of pleasantry, or the slixhtest evidence of -humour, will be 
fatal to any writer who desires to appear in our pages. Nobody shall shine in 
the “1]-Humourist.” Instead of paying by the joke or thesmile, we shall pay 
by the rub or the frown. Our contents must be discontent or mal-contents. 

The contents of the first number will be as follews: 

1. The Shocking Condition of England Question. By Sir Gloomy Grum- 
ble, Bart., M. P. 


2. a u Acids. 

3. The the pte Dangers of the Streets of London. 

4. Ode to Dissatisfaction. 

5. An Essay on Sighs. By Dieaway Sob, Esq. 

6. The Natural History of the Weeping Willow. By Professor Lorn. 

7. The Seven Woes. By the Rev. John Fright. Author of the “ Waters 


of Mara,” and the ‘ Day of Vengeance.’ 

8. Disasters by Land and Sea. 

9. Life and Adventures of Mr. Diggory Doleful, with his continua) falls 
and downfalls, mi-doings and undeings, losses and crosses, evictions and con- 
victions, moanings and groanings, his woes, foes, throes, blows, trom his first 
cry to his last sigh. By Miserrimus Moody, illustrated by Scowl. 








THE PARTIE FINE. 
BY LANCELOT WAGSTAFF, FSQ. 

Cvlonel Gollop’s dinner in Harley-street (the colonel is an East-India direc- 
tor, and his Mulligatawney the best out of Bengal) was put off, much to my 
disappointment, jur | had no other engagement; Mrs. Wagstafi was out of 
town Wich her mother at Bognor; and my clothes had been brought down to 
the club to dre-s—all 10 no purpose. 

I was disconsolately lookiug over the bill of fare, and debating between 
Irish stew, and the thirteenth cut of a legof lamb (of which seven barristers 
had partaken, each with his half pint of Marsala), when Jiggins, the 
waiter, brougat me in a card, saying that the gentleman was in the hall, and 
wished to see me. 

The card was Fitzsimors’s ;—a ow fellow, as I dare say my reader 
knows. 1 went out to speak to him. ‘ Perhaps,’ thought 1, ‘he is going to 
ask me to dine.’ 

There was something particularly splendid in Fitz's appearance, as I saw 
ata glance. He had on a new blue-and-white silk neckcloth, sonew that it 
hai never been hemmed; his great gold jack-chaia, as I call it, was displayed 
across his breast, showing off itself and a lace-rotile a great deal too ostenta- 
tiously, as | thought. He had lemon-coloured gloves; French polished boots, 

with deuced high heels; his hair curled (it is red, but oils to a mahogany 
colour) ; his hat extremely on one side ; and his moustache lacquered up with, 
i do believe, the very same varnish which he puts to his biots. 1 hate those 
varnished boots, except for mederns, and Fitz is three-and-forty it he is aday. 

However, there he stuod, whipping Lis lacquered boois with a gold-headed 
stick, whistling, twirling his moustache, puliing up his shirt-collar, and giv- 
ing himself contuundedly dandified airs 1n a word, before the hall-porter and 
club message-boy in brass buttons. 

‘ Wagstati, my boy,’ says he, holding outa kid-glove, in a most condescend- 
ing manner, ‘1 have something to propose to you,’ 

* What is it, and what’s your hour?’ said I, quite playfully. 

‘ You’ve guessed it at once,’ answered he, ‘A dinner is what I mean— 
Mrs. Wagstaff is out of town, and—’ 

Here he whispered me, 

a * * * * * * 

Well? why not?—After all there may be some very good fun. MM my 

mother-in-law heard ot it she would be suie to make arow. But she is sale 
at Bognor (may she stay there for ever!). lt is much beiter that I should 
have some agreeable society than dine alone at the club, after the seven bar- 
risters, on the leg ofJamb. . Of course it was not to be an expensive dinner— 
of course not, Fitzsimons said—no more it was to Aim—hang him—as you 
shali hear. 
__ It was agreed that the dinner-hour should be seven: the place, Darognon’s 
in the Haymarket; and as I rather pique myself on ordering a French din- 
ner, tiat matter was to be consigned to me. 1 walked down to Durognon’s, 
looked at the room, and ordered the dinner for four pessons—the man asked 
how much champagne should be put in ice ? which I considered rather a lead- 
ing question, and giving a vague sort of reply to this (fur [ determined that 
Fitzsimons should treat us to as much as he liked), I walked away to while 
away the hour before dinner. 

After all, I thought | may as well dress; the things are ready at the club, 
and a man is right to give himself every personal advantage, especially when 
he is going to dine with the ladies. Foere—the secret is out. Fitz had 
invited me io make a fourth in a ‘ petit diner’ given to Madame Nelval of 
the French theatre, and her friend Mademoiselie Delval. I had seen Ma- 
dame Nelval from a side-box a few evenings vefore. Gollop’s dinner was 
off; Mrs. Wagstaff was out of town; and I confess { was very glad to have 
an opportunity of meeting this fascinating actress, and keeping up my French. 
So I dressed, and at seven o’clock walked back to Darognon’s: whither it 
was agreed that Fiiz was to bring the ladies in his Brougham; the deuce 
knows how he gets the money to pay for it by the way, or to indulge in a hun- 
dred other expenses far beyond any moderate man’s means. 

As the St James's clock struck seven, a gentleman-~past the period of ex- 
trem? youth it is trae, but exhibiting a remarkably elegant person still in a 
very becoming costume, might have been seen walking by London House, 
and turning down Charles-street to the Haymarket. This individual, I need 
not say, was myself. I had cone my white tie toa nicety, and could not help 
say.ng, as I gazed fora moment in the great glass in the club drawing-room— 
‘ Parbleu, Wagstaff, you are still as *distingué’ a looking fellow as any in 
London.’ How women can admire that odious Fitzsimons on account of his 
dyed mustaches, { for one never could understand. 

The Dinner.table at Durognon’s made a neat and hospitable appearance ; 
the plated candlesticks were not more coppery than such goods usually are at 
taverns; the works of art on the wall were of tolerable merit; the window- 
curtains, partially drawn, yet allowed the occupant of the room to have a 
glimpse of the cab-stand opposite, and I seated myself cl se to the casement, 
as oes say in the novels, awaiting Captain Fitzsimons’s arrival with the two 
‘adies, 

I waited for some time—the cabs on the stand disappeared from the rank, 
plunged rattling into the mighty vortex of London, and were replaced by other 
cabs. The sun, which had set somewhere behind Piccadilly, was now re- 
placed by the Instrous monn, the gas lamps, and the red and blue orbs that 
‘lared in che windows of the chemist opposite. Time passed on, but no Fiz 
‘imons’s Brougham made its appearance. I read the evening paper, half an 
hour was®fuhe ard nc company come. At last, as the opera carriages actu- 
ally began to thunder down the street, ‘a hand was on my shoulder,’ as the 

memher for Pontefract sings. 1 turned round suddenly from my reverie—that 
— that yellow-kid-glove-covered hand was Fitzsimons’s. 

- Come alung, my boy,’ says he, ‘ we will go fetch the ladies—they live in 
» ury-street, only three minutes walk.’ 

A go ” Bary-street? | be seen walking through St James’s-square, giving 
oa to any other lady in Europe but my Arabella, my wife, Mrs. Wag- 
woe Suppose her uncle, the dean, is going to dine at the bi<hop’s, and 
on iT an ry '—me, walking with a French lady, in three quarters of a bon- 
ie 1ould like to know what an opinion he would have of me, and where 
ms Money in the funds would goto! 
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t Mr Lancelot Wagstaff should 

be seen walking in St. James’ with a young French actress, is a litte 
too absurd. It would be all over the city to-morrow, and Arabella would tear 
my eyes out,’ 
* You shan’t walk witha French actress,’ said Fitz. ‘ You shall give your 
arm to as respectable a woman as any in town—l pledge you my honour of 
this— Madame la Baronne de Saint Ménébould, the widow of a General of 
the Empire—connected with the first in France. Dovyou mean to say 
that she is not equal to any of your sugar-baking family t’ 1 passed over 
Fitz’s sneer regarding my family; and as it was a baruness, of course, agreed 
to walk with Fi:zsimons in search of the ladies. 

‘I thought you said Madame Deilval this morning,’ said 1. 

‘Oh, the baroness is coming too,’ answered Fitzsimons, and ordered a fifth 
cover to be laid. We walked to the house, and presently after a great deal 
of chattering and clapping of doors and drawers, three ladies made their appear- 
ance in the drawing-room, and having gore through the ceremony of an intro- 
duction in an entire state of darkness, the order of march was given. 1 offered 
my arm to the Baroness de Saint Ménéhould, Fitz leading the way with the 
other two ladies. 

We walked down Jermyn-street; my beartthamped with some uneasiness 
as we crossed by the gambling-house in Waterloo-place, lest any one should 
see me. There is a strong gas-lamp there, and | looked for the first time at my 
portly companion. She was fifty-five if a day—five years older than that Pitz- 
simons. This eased me, but somehow it didn’t please me. I can walk with 
a woman of five-and-fifiy any day—there’s my mother-in-law, my aunts, and 
the deuce knows how many more I could mention. But 1 was consoled by 
the baroness pre-ently saying, that she should, fiom my accent, have mistaken 
me for a Frenchman—a great compliment to a man who has been in 
Paris but once, and el the language trom a Scotch usher, never mind 
how many years ago, at Mr. Lord's academy, ‘Tooting, Surrey. 

But Ladore Pau! de Kock’s novels, and have studied them so rapturously, 
that no wonder | should have made a proficiency in the language. Indeed, 
Arabella has often expressed herself quite jealous as | lay on the sofa of an 
evening, laughing my waist-coat-strings off, over his delightful pages. (The 
dear creature is not herself very tamitiar with the language, and sings ‘ Fluve 
dew Tage, Portong pour Syrie, &c.,’ with the most confirmed Clapham ac- 
cent.) [say she has often confessed herselt to be jealous of the effect pro- 
duced on my mind by this dear, delightful, wicked, odious, fascinating writer, 
whose pictures of French society are so admirably ludicrous, It was through 
Paul de Kock that I longed to know something about Parisian life, and those 
charming ‘sémillantes, fretillantes, pé:illantes’ grisettes whose manners he de- 
scribes. ‘It’s Paul de Kock in London, by Jove,’ said lto myself, when Fitz 
proposed the little dinner to me; ‘1 shall see all their ways and their fun.’— 
And that was the reason why, as Mrs. Wagstaff was out of town, [ accepted 
the invitation so cordially. 

Well; we arrived at Durognon’s at a quarter-past eight, we five, and were 
ushered at length into the dining-room, where the ladies flung off their 
cloaks and bonnets, and | had an opportunity of seeing their faces com- 
pletely. 

Madame Nelval’s was as charming a face as | ever looked upon ; her 
hair parted meekly over the forehead, which was rather low; the eyes and 
eyebrows beautiful; the nose such as Grecian sculptor scarce ever chipped 
out of Parian stone; the mouth small, and, when innocently smiling, dis- 
playing the loveliest pearly teeth, and calling out two charming attendant 
dimples on each fresh cheek ; the ear,a perfect little gem of an ear. I adore 
ears—unadorned ears without any hideous ornaments dangling from them— 
pagodas, chandeliers, bunches of grapes, and similar monstrosities, such as 
ladies will hang from them—(enér'autres ny own wife, Mrs. W., who has got 
a pair of ear-rings her uncle. the dean, gave her, that really are as big as 
boot-jacks almost.) She was habited in a neat, closely-fitting silk dress of 
Parisian tartan silk, which showed off to advantage a figure that was perfect, 
and a waist that was ridiculously small. A more charming, candid, distin- 
guished head it was impossible to see. 

Mademoiselle Delval was a modest, clever, pleasingperson, neatly attired 
in a striped something, I don’t know the pesuet phrase; and Madame la Ba- 
ronne was in a dress which I should decidedly call gingham. 

When we sat down to the Potage Printaniere, and | helped the baroness 
naturally first, addressing her respectfully by her title, the other two ladies be- 
gan to laugh, and that brute, Fiizsimons, roared as if he was insane, ‘La 
Baronne de Saint Ménéhould!’ cried out liule Madame Nelval; ‘o par ex- 
emple ! c’est maman, mon cher monsieur!’ On which (though I was deuced- 
ly nettled, I must confess,) I said, that to be the mother of Madame Nelval, 
was the proudest title any lady could have, and so sneaked out of my morti- 
fication, which this, I flatter mysel!, not inelegant compliment. The ladies, 
one and all, declared that I spoke French like a Parisian, and so | ordered 
in the champagne; and very good Durognon’s Sillery is too. 

Both the young ladies declared that they detested it, but Nelval, the elder, 
honestly owned that she liked it; and indeed I could not but remark that, in 
our favour doubtless, the two younger dames forgot their prejudices, and that 
their giasses were no sooner filled than they were empty. 

Ah, how charming it was to see the shuddering, timid, nervous way in 
which the lovely Nelval, junior (Jet me call her at once by her Christian 
name of Virginie), turned away her little shrinking head as the waiter opened 
the bottles, and they went off with their natural exhilarating pop and fiz. At 
the opening of the first bottle, she flew into a corner; at the opening of the 
second, she ran to her mother’s arms (A:nnuleo similis querenti pavidam monti- 
bus aviis matrem, as we used to say at Tooting), sweet sensibiliiy! charming- 
timorous grace! but she took the liquor very kindly when it was opened, say, 
ing, as see turned up her fine eyes to Heaven, Ii n'y arien qui m’agace les 
nerfs comme cela!’ Agacer les neris! What a delicate expression! The 
good old lady told her to be calm, and make light of her terror. 

But though | had piqued myself on o-dering the dinner, the little coquette 
soon setme down. She asked for the most wonderful eos erry instance, she 
would have a salad of dandelion—the waiter was packed off to Covent Gar- 
den to seek for it. When the fish came, she turned to the waiter and said, 
‘Comment? yous n’avez point de moules ? with the most natural air in the 
world, and as if muscles were always served’at Parisian dinners, which, I sup- 
pose, is the case. And then at dessert, what must she remark but the absence 
of asparagus, which, | must confess, | had not ordered. 

‘What,’ she said, turning round to my companion, ‘are there no asparagus, 
monsieur 1—No asparagus! ah, monsieur!fe est ma vie, mon bonheur que les 
asperges! J’en suis folle—des asperges. Je les adore—les asperges! Je ne 
mange que cela,—il me les faut, Monsieur Fitzsimons. Vite, garcon! des 
5 mat asperges a I’huile, entendez vous 7’ 

fe were both very much alarmed by this manifest excitement of Virginie’s 
nerves; and the asparagus was sent for. O woman! you are some of you 
like the animals of the field in so far as this, that you do not know your pow- 
er. Those whodo can work wonders over us. Noman can resist them.— 
We too were as timid, wretched, and trembling until the asparagus came, as 
any mortal could be. It seemed as if we had committed a crime in not or- 
dering the asparagus that Virginie adored. If she had proposed a pint of 
melted pearls. | think Fitz was the man to send off to Storr and Mortimer’s, 
and have the materials tought. ‘They (1 don’t mean the pearls, but the vege- 
tables) came in about half an bo r, and she ate them cold, as she said, with 
oil and vinegar; but the half hour pause was a very paintul oe, and we vain- 
ps endeavoured to fill the odious vacoum with champagne. All the while, 
itzsimons, though he drank and kept nervously helping his neighbours right 
and left, was quite silent and frightened. I know which will be the beuer 
horse (as the phrase is) if Ae’s ever married. I was of course collected, and 
kept putting in my jokes as usual, but I cannot help saying that I wished my- 
self out of the premises, dreading to think what else Madame Virginie might 
ask for, and saying inwardly,‘ What would my poor Arabella say if she 
knew her scoundrel of a Lancelot was in such company 1 

Well—it may have been the champagne, or it may have been the aspara- 
gus,—though I never, | confess, remarked such a quality in the vegetable — 
it may, I say, have been the asparagus which created—what do you think 7— 
a reconciliation between Virginie and Héloise—the Madam Delval before 
mentioned, This is a delicate matter, but it appeared the ladies had a dil- 
ference in the morning about a ribbon, a fichu, or some such matter doubtless, 
and they had not spoken all dinner time. 

Butafter a botile of sherry, four of Sillery (which we all took fairly no 
flinching, no heel-taps, glass and glass about), after coffee and curacos, and 
after the asparagus, a reconciliation took place, Héloise looked at Virginie, 
Virginie looked at Héloise, the latter rose from her chair, tottered towards her 
friend, and they were in each other's arms ina minute. Old Madame Nelval 
looked quite pleased at the scene, and said, smilingto us, ‘Eile a si bon crur, ma 
fille Ok those mothers! they are ail the same. Not that she was wrong in 
this instance, The two ladies embraced with the warmest cordiality, the 
quarrel about the ribbon was forgotten, the two young hearts were united 
once more; and though that selfish brote, Fitzsimons, who has no more heart 
than a bed-post, twiddled his eternal moustache, and yawned over the scene, 
I confess | was touched by this little outbreak of feeling, and this glimpse in- 
tu the history of the hearts of the young persons, and drank aglass of curacoa 
to old Madame Nelval with a great deal of pleasure. 

But oh! fancy our terror, when all of a sudden Héloise, weeping on her 
friend’s neck, began to laugh and to ery, and burst out shrieking into a fit of 
hysterics! When women begin hysterics a tremor seizes me—I become mad 
myseli—I have had my wile and mother-in-law both in hysterics on the same 
rug, and Iknow what it is—the very sound of the whoo-oo-0o drives me 
wild. I have heard it imitated in theatres, and have rushed out in frenzy. 
‘Water! water!’ gasped Virginie (we had somehow not had any all dinner- 





















be hanged to them); ‘ water!’ roared ae 
. in ing with emotion—' hey 
will think we have murdered the , and yet on my honour 
conscience I—Oh why did I nat wae at wld Arabe say if she knew 1” 
{ thought of the police coming in, of re frog the Per beainnieg, 


* Two raftians of gentlemanly exterior were before » &e., 
it was too horrible—if | had had my hat | have taken a cab off the 
stand, and driven down to my wife at Bognor that minute; bat I hadn’t—so I 
went up to fetch it. 

Héloise was lying on the sofa now, a litte calmer! Madame Delval and 
the chamber-maid were being kind to her; as for that brate, Fitzsimons, be 
was standing in one of the windows, his legs asunder, his iwo fists thrust into 
the tail pockets of his brass buttoned coat, whistling, ‘Suoni la Tromba,’ the 
picture of heartless, shameless, indifference. 

As soon as the maid was gone, and | was come in, Madame Virginie must 
ot course begin hysterics too—they always do, these women, She turned to- 
wanls me with an appealing look (she had been particularly attentive to me 
at dinner, much more than to Fitzsimons, whom she bowed the whole time)— 
she gave me ana ling look—and struck up too, 

I couldn't bear it. I flung myself down on a chair, and beginning to bang 
my forehead, gasped out, ‘Oh Heavens! a cab, a cab!’ 

‘We'll havea coach. Go back with them,’ said Pilz, coming swaggering 


up. 

r Go back with them 7 said 1, ‘Tl never sce them again as long as I live.” 
No more | would go back with them. The carriage was called (the bysteries 
ceased the very moment Fitz flung open the window and the cab-stand op- 
pote could hear)—the ladies went out. In vain good old Madame Nelval 

ked as if she expected my arm. In vain Virginie cast her appealing look. 
I returned it them with the most stony indiflerence, and falling back upon my 
chair, thought of my poor Arabella 

The coach drove off. [felt easier as the rattle of the departing wheels 
died away in the night, and | got up too. ‘ How glad I am it’s over,’ thought 
I, on the stair; ‘ if ever 1 go to i again may | 4 + ° 

‘1 beg your parding, sir,’ said the waiter, touching my elbow just as I was 
at the hotel door. 

‘What is it,’ says L. 

‘ The bill, sir,’ says he, with a grin. 

«The bill, sir? exclaimed ; ‘ why it's Captain Fitzsimons's dinper!’ 

* beg your pacding, sir, you ordered it,’ answered the man, 

‘But, good Heavens! you know Captain Fitzsimons ? 

‘We do, sir, precious well too, The capting owes master two underd 
pound,’ answered the wretched official, and thrust the document into my hand. 


No. ‘4. To Anatole Durognan. 

£a. d. 
5 Dinners 1 6 6 
Sherry . , ; . . o 60 
Sillery champagne (4 bottles) . 200 
Asparagus . ' ; ; 0 5 0 
Coffee and liqueurs. ‘ 076 
Wax lights and apartment 0 50 

£4 «(18 


And I inst say that the biil, considered as a bill, was moderate, but I had 
better have dined off that Irish stew at the club. 





MARSHAL SOULT. 
[Continued from the Albion of last week.) 

Tus sitnation of affairs in the Peninsula was very critical when the Bri- 
tish cabinet resolved to reinforce its army at Lisbon, and to take efleetual and 
prompt measures to carry on the defence of its old ally, How this was done, 
and to what great events it led, we need not describe, Sir srthur Wellesley, 
ooge once more at the head of the army, opened an offensive campaign : in 
ess than three weeks, the whole prospects of the French in Portugal were 
clouded. Out-generaled and beaten, Marshal Soult was compelled to evaca- 
ate Oporto, the Douro having been crossed in open day before him ; and all 
his calculations touching the designs of his assailants proved to be per- 
fectly erroneons, 

It is a curious fact, that when Sir Arthur arrived at Oporto, the dinner of 
Marshal Soult was preparing, but it was eaten by his noble opponent, 
Some of the French generals were captured in the streets of the city, and Ge- 
neral Laborde’s baggage was taken just beyond its entrance 

From this time forth the military career of Marshal Soult exhibits lithe else 
than a succession of disasters, That he bore up against them nobly, his con- 
queror will be the first to allow; but, except when engaged with the raw 
levies of Spain, he never again won a battle in the Peninsula. In the t 
defeat at ‘Talavera he had, indeed, no share. On the contrary, he did his 
best to retrieve it, and by threatening the line of the English communications 
he compelled Lord Wellington to retire into Portugal. But though nominat- 
ed in the autumn of 1809 to the post of major-general to the armies in Spain, 
not all his military talents, and they are of the highest order, availed to turn 
the tide of = hy For a brief space, indeed, suecess appeared to attend his 
footsteps. While others watched the English, he broke tLrough the passes of 
Sierra Morena, and chasing the Janta from Seville, overran the southern 
provinces. He caused the siege of Cadiz at the same time tobe formed ; he 
sent his generals of division into different quarters, reducing various strong- 
holds, and overawing the disaffected, and establishing his own head-quar- 
mo “ Seville, he performed most excellent service, though little of eclat at- 
tended it, 

Meanwhile, peace with Aurtria enabling Napoleon to pour large reinforee- 
ments into the Peninsula, another great effort was made to force the English 
to their ships. ‘The conduct of it was committed to Massena, thus establish- 
ing a sort of rivalry in power between him and Marshal Soult, an unwise 
measure at all times, and on the present occasion altogether uncalled for. 
How Massena advanced and Lord hohe pe retired, how the battle of Ba- 
saco was fought and the final occupation of the lines of Torres Vedras by the 
English effecied, the historian of the Peninsular War has related, Neither 
in these encounters nor in the subsequent retreat of Massena, had Soult any 
share. Butno socner was he informed of the disasters that were overtaking 
his rival, than he made a strenuous effort to retrieve them by hastening 
from Seville into Estremadura, and laying siege to Olivanza and Badajoz. 
The former submitted after a feeble resisiance, the latter held owt more brave- 
ly: indeed it was not till after the Spanish genera) Mendizabel had permit- 
ted himself to be surprised and annihilated under its walls that the garrison 
Jost heart. But none of these triamphs availed to retrieve the fortunes of the 
invaders. Massena was by this time in fall retreat, The Britirh and Porto- 
om were at his heels, and in the direction of Cadez alarms were occurring 

aily which checked the marshal in bis onward march. He bad ay re- 
duced Campo Mayor and Albuquerque, and was meditating forther achieve- 
ments when tidings of the defeat of Victor at Barossa resvbed him, and he 
found himself compelled to return, with the greater part of his troops, to the 
lines before Cadiz. 

Sach was the condition of affairs ia the spring of 1811, at which time 
Lord Wellington having followed \ fet to the frontiers, detached Marshal 
Beresford, at the head of 13,000 men, w reconnoitre, and if possible to reco- 
ver Badajoz. The corps of Mortier, which Soult had left behind, retired from 
the Alembago as Beresford advanced,and Latour Maubourg continued atCam- 
po Mayor rather to watch than interfere with the progress of events, He 
also was forced to withdraw, Mery wee ayor was recovered, Al- 
wre ap vd and Olivanza taken, and Bada teelf in a state of siege. Just 
as this latter operation was in progress Lord Wellington himeelf arrived, and 
having expressed his approbation of the marshal’s proceedings, left him to 
conduct the siege which be had su well began, and returned again to his own 
army in the Coa. 

Marshal Soult was not an inattentive observer to those things. He had 
again removed his head-quarters to Seville, where he collected a force of about 
nineteen thousand men, and advanced to relieve the place. On the 16th 
of May, he foond himself in front of the British and Spanish armies, 
which, to the amount of twenty-three thousand men, occupied a range of 
heights near the village of Albuera. He attacked them with his osual intre- 
pidity, and at one morygy ooe them so hard that orcers fora retreat wereon 
the eve of being issued. But the bulldog courage of the English was not to 
be overcome. Though the enemy were in possession of the ~h the posi- 
tion, and had made a thousand prisoners, and captured a le brigade 
of guns, the «urvivors returned to the charge, an/ not only retook the whole of 
their own artillery, but forced their late captors to fall beck in confusion, The 
results were, that leaving about 8000 in killed and wounded behind them, 
the French fell back on Seville, while the allies, crlppled by the loss of 
7000 at the least, vere unable to pursue them, except very languidly with 
the cavalry. 

The sieve of Badajoz was at once resumed ; and Lord Wellington, to whom 
the results of the battle at Albuera had been communicated, arrived to con- 
dact itin person. The indefatigable Soult, however, was again in a condi- 
tion to move ; for he had called in all his detachments, and, communicating 
with Marmont, who had arrived to supersede Massena, was advancing, at 
the head of more than 70,000 men, to relieve the place. The whole strength 
of the allied army, Eng!ish and Portuguese, amounted at this time to about 
51,000 men. Lord Wellington did not, therefore, judge it expedient to risk a 
battle; and, an attempt to carry Badajoz by assantt having failed, he with- 
drew his heavy guns and retired upon Portugal. The French marshals did 
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and prinied nd hin Menowe noire Justicatif, in which he adopted the celebrated adage, 





not follow him far. The countsy was exhausted ; they 

tablished ; and wey, therelore, contented themselves with throwing supplies |‘ dois, advienne que pourra.’ The law of amnest appenes 5 

into Badajoz,—afhter which they withdrew, Soult to Seville, and Marmunt to | he was not included in it. For three years he remained in exile in theduchy 

the neighbourhood of Salamanca. of Berg, the bi of his wife; where he divided his time between the 
The remainder of the sammet was spent in a variety of manauvres, in | study of the past, and the preparation of his historical memoirs. On the 28th 

which the marshal couid play no part. province was the south of Spain; | of May, 1819, the king was graciously pleased to authorise him to return to 


and, having secured its trontier, and being still bem on redacing Cadiz, he 
had 


France ; and, on the 


of January, 1821, he replaced in his hands his mar- 


nothing to do but to retain his central position, and to direct the various | shal’s ‘ baton. 


corps that were under him to their proper . Meanwhile, Lord Welling- 
ton invested Ciadad Rodrigo, when the advance of Marmont compelled him 
w retire, ‘There was some fighting at E) Boden and Guinaldo, with a good 
deal of marching and counter-marching elsewhere ; bat nothing derisive touk 
a! and, on 5 bad weather, Marmont, having well supplied 
town, fell back two his old quarters at Salamanca. 
It is well known how Lord Wellington, in the depth of January, and dur- 
Bae season unusually severe, suddenly invested Ciudad Rodrigo, and car- 
it by assault. It fell ere Marmont, who had broken up in order to re- 
lieve it, could be convinced that the was in danger. But the active 
mind of the British general was not yet content. He harried across wo the 
south; and not unaware that Soult could concentrate full 40,000 men ina 
week, he formed the siege of Badajoz, as he had done thatof Rodrigo. Soult 
was alarmed ; yet, as the result proved, not sufliciently so, He collected his 
; communicated with Marmont; urged the latter to support him with 
men, and took the road to the beleaguered city. It was too late. Re- 
of the advance of Marmont on one flank, ard of Soult on the other 
each commanded a force superior in puint of numbers to his own, 
Wellington continued the siege; and on the night of the 6th of April, 
after a terrible resistance, the place was carried by assault. Language would 
fail to convey an idea of the astonishment excited in the minds of the French 
generals by this event. There is a letter extant from General Lery, chief 
— to the omer st the south, which shews how completely ‘ all their 
fons’ had failed , nor was there one among all on whom the event pro- 
éuced so powertul an effect as on Marshal Soult. 

With the great events which marked the earlier portion of the campaign of 
1812 Soult was very little mixed up. He continued inthe south ; while Lord 
Wellington advanced to Sa amanca, first reduced the forts which the French 
had erected there, and then tollowed Marmont to the Douro, Soult knew 
nothing, till after the blow had been strack, either of the movements which 

these rival chiefs once more to the vicinity of Salamanca, or of the 
disastrous defeat which, on the 22d of July, 1812, his countrymen sustained. 
Indeed, it was not till the English were in possession of Madrid, and that with | 
a very inadequate artillery they had encumbered themselves about the siege 
of Burgos, that the necessity his interfering actively in that quarter be- 
came apparent to him, ‘Then, however, he assembled a large army, and, 
shing forward with haste, first caused Hil to fall back upon Adego; and 
y and by to withdraw in all haste from the capital, For, having joined to 
himself Jourdan's corps, he mangeavred to seize the line of communication 
with Portugal; while the wreck of Marmont’s army, strongly reiniorced, 
should take the besiegers in front and surround them, Lord Wellington saw 
that he had not a momentto lose. The siege of Burgos was raised, and a re- 
treat began, which, not @ .hout great suffering, carried the English back over 
Sap nee r their late wiumphs, and compelled them once more to winter 
oriugal. 

The armies of the Peninsula were thas disposed of,—the allies along the 

line of the Mondego, the French about Salamanca and the places adjacent; 
when, in the moath of March, 1813, Soult was called away to another scene of 
action, ‘The Kassian campaign had destroyed the veteran army of France ; 
and Napoleon, with a tresh but brave band, was preparing to meet, and, if 
possible, to stem, the tide of misfortune in Germany. Souk carried with him 
on this occasion about 4000 men, and reached head-quarters just in thre to 
take in the battle of Luizen. He commanded on that occasion the infan- 
try of the Old Imperial Guard, and was deeply affected by the death of Bessi- 
éres, the Duke of Istria, On the eve of the battle of Bawizen, Buonaparie 
wished to have the opinion of Marshal Soult as to the best manner of attack- 
ing the enemy, ‘The yy he gave was adopted, and Napoleon said to him, 
* You must concur in the execution of your own plans; and as it was by the 
command of the cenive that you contributed to gain the battle of Austerlitz ; 
render the same service in this case,’ He did so, and the victory was due 
principally io his talent and er ymy ‘The armstice of Neumark followed, 
and Napoleon and Soult retiredto Dresden. ‘There they learned the news of 
the batile of Vito-ia, and from that moment Napoleon became the victim of 
the most lively apprehensions. He knew that the south of France was weary 
of war. He knew that the forces of his brother Joseph had been dispersed, and 
the name of Wellington was to him a sound fall of horror and alarm. As 
usual, he sent tor Soult, ‘ Leave instantly, my dear marshal,’ he said, ‘leave 
for Spain, and stop not at Paris, except to make all necessary arrangements 
with the uinisier of war. Fly to encounter these English. Stop their pro- 
grew omarwners wherever you can encounter them, I name you my lieu- 
tenant in th: south of France.’ 

The marshal obeyed, and so great was the rapidity of his journey that in 

days he was at St. Jeac de Luz. The French army had during his ab- 
sence in Germany been driven to the frontiers of France. The English, the 
Spaniards, and the Portuguese, were triumphant ; still Soult rallied bis forces 
and attempted, though in vain, to raise the blockade of Pampeluna. But all 
his efforts in the Pyrenees were unavailing ; his positions on the Nivelle were 
ceatried; in his attack on the British army in December, 1813, he was defeat- 
ed; he was also again deleated at Orthes in February, 1814; he retreated to 
Tonlouse, and fought there with as much determination as ever, but with no 
bettersuccess. Still it cannot be denied that, in his celebrated ‘ retreat,’ trom 
August,1813,to March, 1814, he exhibited much skill, and great sel[-possession. 
Indeed, he signed the convention of Toulouse, acknowledged the authority and 
government of the Bourbons, and hvisied the white flag and white cockade ot 
the old dynasty, only when it had become evident to all the world that farther 
resistance was useless. The Army he lett. He proceeded to the bedside of 
his rok peer. The command of the troops under him was confided by 
Louis XVI\L. to the Duke of Albufera. Soult hastened to Paris. Louis 
X VILL retused to name him a peer; but he appowted him governor of the 
military division, and on the 2d December, 1814, named him minis- 

ter of war. This was a generous and noble act on the part of the king; but 
the French liberals of that day knew not how to prize such conduct, and attri- 
buted it to causes wholly foreign to the mind and heart of the sovereign. 
That a marshal who bad served with as much enthusiasm the cause of the 
revolution and of the usarper should have been regarded by the partisans of 
the Bourbons as a iriend was not to be expected ; but I do not believe that his 
loyalty could be suspected; and when on the 11th March, 1815, he tendered 
his resignation, and the Duke de Feltre was appointed his successor, the king 
assured him, ‘that he was by no means displeased at his conduct, but felt tor 
him a sincere respect,’ On the landing of Napoleon at Cannes he advised the 
Bourbons to retire beyond the Loire and to wait for the rallying of the French 
around bis standard. There, also, he counselled that the royal treasury should 
be conveyed. Afier the departure of the king, the Duke of Dalmatia with- 
drew to his private chateau at Villeneuve L'Ktang, near St. Cloud; anda 
few days afterwards, Napoleon arrived trom the Isle of Elba at the palace of 
St. Cloud. Several times the usurper sent for him, but he refused to come. 
On the 26th of March, however, a formal order was sent; and, apprehensive 
of imprisonment and confiscation in the event of refusal, he proceeded to the 
. The marshal did not hesitate to avow that, as minister of the king, 

had done ail that he could to prevent the arrival of Buonaparte at Paris, 
and to stop him in his march. Buonaparte soon discovered that Soult was no 
i devyted to his cause, and asked him, ‘ If there was anything he desir- 
ed? ‘Yes,’ rep! ed the marshal, ‘to retire to my private estaie,’ hither he 
went; and there he remained until the 11th of May, 1815, the day of his no- 
mination to the post of major-general. In accepting that appointment, he 
said that he was solely actuated by the desire to assist in preventing a foreign 
invasion! This wasa singular excuse, truly! since that fureign invasion, 
as he termed ii, was undertaken toreplace on the throne, the king and the 
dynasty to which be had sworn allegiance. When he accepted the nomina- 
tion, he said, ‘ The French army, so often victorious, would befor ever dis- 
honoured, if, without combating it should allow the territory to be invaded, 
even though it should be sure of defeat in the atempt.’ But he advised Buona- 
parte not to gu beyond the French frontiers; to concentrate his troops in the 
enviruns of Laon; and to wait until attacked by ihe trocps of the allied pow- 
ers. His advice was not taken: the battle of Waterloo followed; and the 
Bourbons were once more restored to France. 


It was undoatvedly owing to the military genius aud skill of Soult that the 


remains of the French army after the battle of Waterloo were rallied, and 


conducted in something like order, to Soissons; where General Grouchy, who 
bad been hamed by the provisional government, took the command. On the 
26th of June, 1815, the Duke of Dalmatia proceeded to Paris, and was pre- 
sent at the council of war at La Villette, when the evacuation of the capital 
His i age after that moment, was to proceed to his pro- 
angu t he might not again witness the entry of foreign 
~ = Sapplied with a regular passport, he left Paris on the 3d of July, for 
the department ot the Lozere; but he was there treated most ungenerously by 
the common people; and, had it not been for the exertions ot his friend, the 
The celebrated ordi- 
@aper of the Mth ol July appeared. The name of the Duke of Dalmatia was 
af the top of @ list of thirty-eight whose fate was leit uncertain. In his own de- 
partment he was atiacked by the triends of the fallen, as well as by those o! 
, and his life was threatened by both. At length, 

Longusdce roperty, 
e¢ wrote 


was directed. 
perty in Languedoc, t 


General Brun de Villeret, he would have lost his life. 


the then reigning dynast 
however, he was allowed to remain undistarbed in his 
and enjoyed the ease and quiet of a country life. It was there that 


consider as just or necessary. 


escape for France from civil war, division, disorder, and invasion. 


Grateful and attached to the elder branch of the house of Bourbon, it can 


with perfect truth be affirmed that Soult did not lend himself in any way to 
those intrigues ef the liberal Camarilla, which conducted France, in 1830, io 
the revolution of July. He joined not, in the Chamber of Peers, either the 
Jesuit or ultra Royalist party on the same hand, or the liberal faction on 
the other. 
respecttul and loyal. A long and glorious life ot bravery and observation 
had — him many lessons, one of the most important of which was that 
that of 

had witnessed the results of revolutions, not onl 1 
lands ; and he arrived atthe conclusion that, as ail human institutions are ne- 
cesssarily imperfect, those most given to changes are the least likely to be 
happy the 


At court he was devoted, but not obsequious ; independent, but 


reading revolutions, and as far as possible, of opposing them. He 
in his own, but in many 


ves, or to render the state any real service. ‘ 
he revolution of 1830 found Marsha) Soult attached to his king, to the 


charter, to order, and to peace. The ordinances of July he could not approve, 


bat the overthrow of a race of kiogs fur the fault of one prince he could not 
To the Duke of Orleans he had been attached 
In him, and in his family, he viewed the only 
He knew 
the prudence, wisdom, and courage of Louis Poitippe, and he supported hts 
drapeau. "That drapeau, however, bad inscribed upon it ‘ Liberté et J’ordre pub- 
lic ;” and if it had not, the Duke of Dalmatia would not have joined it. He 
aided Casimir Perier in establishing order. He aided Louis Philippe in kee 
ing down or punishing revolt. He aided the cause of order and wuth in the 
Chamber of Peers by trying and condemning rebels. He aided the king and 
the by occupying the post of president of the council, or premier, 
in most difficult and dangerous times. He aided the council by bis advice, 
the government, when not a member of it, by his vote and support, and the 
country by his oft-repeated and deliberate protests against al] that was anar- 
chical and seditious. He aided the cause of peace by oa against war ; 
and he has proved himself on all occasions a sincere friend to the English al- 
liance, 
His visit to England was one of the brightest events of his whole life.— 
This he admits freely; and he speaks of the English nobility and gentry, as 
well as of the middle classes, in terms the most eulogistic. He is still, at this 
hour, president of the council, assisting the king in maintaining and keeping 
in tull force his wise and noble policy; and although he must and ought to be 
classed among the great warriors of his time and age, yet he does not hesi- 
tate to declare, ‘ My voice is still lor peace.” 


for upwa of forty years. 

















‘ Madame Roland gives a soiree 


pohig Elnathan will introduce you to the “ 
cle.’ i 
ine expression of his 

ook of a man living in pe rm. 
We prepared to take our leave; but he ncw suddenly resumed ¢ 
maitre, flourished his perfomed handkerchief again, gave a ing smile 
the ngirror, and offered me the honvurs of his spuff-box with he 

the stage. But, as we reached the door of the apartment, he made a loug 
single stride, which brought him up close to me. ‘Remember, sir,’ said he 
in a stern voice, wholly unlike the past—‘ You have it in charge from me we 
inform the government of your country ot the actual feeling of Fn 

true that there are madmen a us—Brissotins, Girondists, and ciher es, 
thusiasts—who talk of war. 1 tell you that they are madmen, and that | will 
have no war. There may be conspirators, who think to shake the exis 
regime of the republic, and look to war as the means of raising themselves 
on its ruins— I tell you, and you may tell your Cabinet, that they wi)| Rot 
accomplish their object here; and that, if they accomplish them, it wilj p¢ 
the fault and the folly alone of England. [impress those truths on the minds 
@ your countrymen: the Republic desires no war; her principie is peace. her 
purpose is peace, her prosperity is peace. There will be, there shall be, there 
can be no war.’ He folded his arms, and stood like a piilar till we With. 


drew. 

I happened to asceriain shortly afterwards, that on this very day Robes. 
pierre had presided at a council which had sent off orders to Dumourier 1, 
open the Scheldt, the notorious and direct preliminary to war with Englang 
Such is the sincerity of diplomacy ! 7 
I remained during the rest of the day with Elnathan. His hotel was spjep. 
did, and all that surrounded him gave the impression of great Opulence ; bu; 
it was obvious that he lived like a man in a gaupowder magazine. He haq 
several sons and daughters, whom, in the terrors of the times, he had contrjy. 
ed to send among his connexions in Germany; and he now lived alone, his 
wife having been dead for some years. All his wealth could not conso!e him 
for the anxiety of his position ; and doubtless he would have perished 
before, in the general massacre of the opulent, except for the circumstance o} 
being the chief channel of moneyed communication between the governmen; 
and Germany. In the course of our lonely but most recherche dinner, he ex. 
plained to me slightly the means of my recent preservation. The pclice off. 
cer had acquainted him wi'h my being the bearer of a letter from Mordecai. 
The intelligence reached him just in time to save me, by a daring claim of my 
person as an agent ofthe English ministry. He had then lost sight of me 
and began to think that I had perished; when the application of my friend 
the doctor told him where I was to be found. The message of the head of 
the Republic, requiring a confidential bearer of documents, struck him as af. 
fording an opportunity of my liberation; and though the palpable absurdj- 
ty of my worthy friend Pantoufle prevented any communication with him, no 











MARSTON: OR, THE MEMOIRS OF A STATESMAN. 
Continued from Albion of lust week. 
Varnhorst at length attempted to walk as far as the ramparts, and I was 
enjoying the pride of being able to exhibit my patient to the garrison ; when, 
just as we were issuing from the long and chill corridore into the fresh air 
and sunshine, I observed the commandant coming towards me with a pecu- 
liar air of gravity, attended by several of his officers. Bowing 'o Varnhorst 
with military etiquette, he took him aside and communicated to him a tew 
words, which made his pale countenance look paler still. ‘ My friend is 
brave,’ was the Prussian’s reply, turning to glance to where I stood. ‘I have 
seen him inthe field, | am salisfied that, wherever he is, he will do his duty.’ 

The commandant now walked up to me, and with an air of embairassment 
put a sealed letter into my hands. it was from the minister of foreign aiflairs, 
and was marked secret and immediate. 1 opened it, and I shall not say with 
what feelings I saw an order for my attendance at the office of the minister, 
signed Robespierre. gate q ; ; 
If the grim majesty of dea‘h had put his signature in person to this order, it 
would not have borne a more mortal aspect. It was a pang! yet the pang 
did not continue long. Inevitable things are not the hardest to be borne. _ At 
all events, there was no time for pondering on the subject. The carriage 
whicn had broughf the order and the government huissier, was at the gate, 
Varnhorst gave me one grasp of his honest hand as L left him; the comman- 
dant wished me ‘ good fortune.’ I hurried into the carriage, and we flew on 
the road to Paris. : 

On reaching the barrier, we turned off to the quarter of the Luxembourg, 
and stopped at the gate of a moderate-sized house, where my conductor and | 
entered. 1 was shown into a small and simple room; where I found a man 
advanced in years, and of a striking aspect. He said not a word; I had no 
inclination to speak. ‘The one or two hesitating syllables which 1 addressed 
to him were answered only by a bow and a look, as if he did not understand 
the language ; and | awaited the approach of the terror of France, the horror 
of Europe, during half an hour, which seemed to me interminable. The door 
at last opened, a valet came in, and the name of ‘ Robespierre thrilled through 
every fibre; but, instead of the frowning — to which my fancy had invo- 
luntarily attached the name, I saw a slight figure, highly dressed, and even 
with the air of a fop on the stage. Holding a pertamed handkerchief in one 
hand, which he waved towards his face like one indulging in the fragrance, 
and a diamond snuff-box in the vther, he advanced with a sliding step; and 
after a sallow smile to me, and a solemn bow to the old man, congratulated 
himself on the ‘honour of the acquaintance, which he had been indebted to his 
friend Elnathan for making, in my person.’ I was al! astonishment; | had 
come in expectation of receiving my death-warrant—I had a reception like 
an ambassador. | now perplexed myself with the idea, that I had been mis- 
taken for some stranger in the foreign diplomacy ;but I was insiantly set 
right by his pronouncing my name, and making some allusion to ‘ the infla- 
ence of my family in the British Parliament.’ 
Yet, I was stili in the tiger's den, and I expected to feel the talons. I was 
happily disappointed; the claw was sheathed in velvet. A slight refection 
was brought in by an embroidered domestic, and it was evidently the wish of 
this tremendous demagogue to appear the man of refinement, at least in my 
instance. 
‘ My friend Elnathan,’ said he, ‘has informed me that you wish to return 
to England?’ ; 

This was pronounced in the meekest tone of interrogatory ; and, with eyes 
scarcely raised to either of us, he awaited my confirmation of his idea. 
It was given uuhesitatingly ; and my glance at the countenance of the old 
man was answered by another, which told me that I saw the correspondent of 
my friend Mordecai. : 

‘ The circumstances are simply these,’ said the dictator in the same delicate 
tone ; ‘the government has oceasion to arrange some matters of importance 
with the British cabinet. The successes of the Republic have raised jealou- 
sies which it is for the advantage of human nature that we should reconcile 
if possible. France and England are the only free countries: this hostiliiy 
can only be injurious to freedom.’ 
He paused, and his coid grey eye, after traversing the floor, was slowly 
raised to me. 

I admitted my perfect agreement in the opinion, that ‘ wherever national 
conflict could be avoided, it was the business of all rational men to maintain 

ace. I saw a grim smite pass over his sallow features, probably at 
aving found another dupe. Einathan sat in profound sileuce, without a 
muscle moved. 
Robespierre, rising, took from a portfolio a letter, and put it into the Jew’s 
hand. He now had got over that strange embarrassment with which his 
habitual nervousness had marked his first address, and spoke largely, and 
with a considerable expression of authority. 

‘The English government,’ said he, ‘have expressed some unnecessary 
uneasiness at the progress of opinion in Europe. ‘The late victory, which has 
decided the fate of the Austrian Netherlands, will probably increase that un- 
easiness. Communications through the usual channels are slow, imperfect, 
and open to espionage on all sides. I have, therefore, applied to my friend 
EInathan to point out some indivi/ual in whom he has perfect confidence, 
and through whom the communication can be made. He has named you.’ 

Elnathan, with his huge bands clasped on his breast, and his bushy brows 
drawn deep over his eyes, bent forward with almost oriental affirmation. 

‘When will you be ready tu set out for Calais ? 

* This moment,’ was my willing answer. 

‘No, we are not quite prepared’ fie walked for a while about the room, 
pondering on the subject; then, turning to Elnathan, he directed the Jew to 
get ready some papers connected with the financial dealings which his Eng- 
lish brethren were then beginning to carry on extensively throughout Europe. 
Those were to be arranged by next day, and for those I must wait 

‘You shall be under the care of Elnathan,’ said the master of my fate. ‘ He 
will obtain your passports from the Foreign Office, and you will leave Paris 
to-morrow evening at furthest. We must avoid all suspicion, Einathan,’ said 
he, tarning to the Jew. ‘Paris isa hot-bedof spies. Apropos, where do you 
a to spend the evening ?” 

My inind glanced at Vincennes, and his eye, cold as it was, caught my 
startled conception. 

‘No, your retuin to-night to the fortress would only set all the tongues of 
Paris in motion to-morrow. You must be seen in public to-night, at the 
opera, the theatre, orwhere you will. You must figure as an Englishman 





time was lost in proposing my name to authority. 

‘ And now,’ said my entertainer, afterdrinking my safe arrival in a bumper 
of imperial tokay, ‘En avance, for Madame Roland.’ 

We drove to a splendid mansion in the Rue dela Revolution. The stree 
in front was crowded with equipages, and it was with some difficulty that we 
could make our way through the long and stately suite of rooms. The house 
had belonged to the Austrian ambassador; and on the declaration of war i 
had been taken ssion of by the Republic without ceremony. 

I observed to Elnathan, that ‘to judge from the pomp of the furniture, re- 
publicanism was not republican every where’ 

‘ Nowhere bat in the streets, or the prisons,’ was his reply in a whisper — 
‘Since the Austrian left it, the whole hotel has been furnished anew at 
the most profuse expense, which I had the honour of supplying. Roland 
is a great personage, an honest nobody, a mill-horse at the wheel of cttice. 
He is probably drudging over hisdesk at this moment; but madaiae is of 
another mould. La voila!’ He turned suddenly, and made a profound tow 
to a very showy female, who had advanced from a group for the purpose 
of receiving the Jew and the stranger. I had now, for the first time, the hon- 
our of seeing this remarkable personage. Her figure was certainly strik- 
ing, and her physiognomy conveyed a great deal of her character for intel 
ligence and decision. She had evidently dressed herself on the model of the 
dassique ; and though not handsome enough for a Venus, nor light enough 
for a nymph, she might have made a tolerable Minerva. She had probably 
some thoughts of the kind; for before we had time to make our bows, she 
threw herself into an attitude of the Gallerie des Antiques, and, with her 
eyes fixed profoundly on the ground, awaited our incense. But when this 
part was played, the idol condescended to become human, and she spoke 
with that torrent of language which her clever countrywomen have at unri- 
valled command. She was ‘delighted, charmed, enchanted, to make my ac- 
quaintance. She had owed many marks of friendship to M. Elnathan; but 
this surpassed them all—she admired the English—they were always the 
friends of liberty—France was now beginning a race in the arena of free- 
dom. The rivalry was brilliant, the prize was inestimable.’ I could only 
bow. Again, ‘she was enraptured to see an Englishman; the countryman 
of Milton and Wilkes, of Charles Fox and William Teell—she bad been late- 
ly studying English history, and had wept floods of tears over the execu- 
tion of William I1L—Enfin, she hoped that Shakspeare, ‘ce beau, ce «- 
perbe Shakspeare,’ was in good health, and meant to give the world many 
more charming tragedies.’ 

She had now discharged her first volley, and she wheeled back upona 
group of members of the Convention, grim and sullen-looking sages, with 
wild hair hanging over their shoulders, and the genuine Carmagnole pire 
vgnomy. With those men she was evidently plunged in vehement discus- 
sion, and her whole volume of politics was flung at their heads with as lite 
mercy as her literary stores had been poured upon me. 

But the crowd pressed towards another object of curiosity, and I followed 
it, under the guidance of my Asmodeus, to a music room, splendidly five? 
up, and filled with the most select orchestra of the capital. But it was an am- 
ateur that was there to attract all eyes and ears. ‘Madame de Fontenai, 
whispered the Jew, as he glanced towards a woman of a remarkably expres 
ive countenance and statue-like form, half sitting, half reposing, on a sofa— 
surrounded by a group soliciting her fora ‘few notes, asuspiration, & soupcen 
—of, as Elnathan observed, ‘one of the most delicious voices which hae 
ever crossed the Pyrenees,’ and the Jew had all the habitual connoissearship 
of his nation. At last the siren consented, and a harp was brought and pia 
ced before her with the same homage which might have attended an offering 
to the Queen of Cyprus, in her own island, three thousand years ago ; #™ 
rather letting her hand drop among the strings, than striking them, and ratb- 
er breathing out her feelings, than performing any music of mortal compos 
tion, she sang one of the fantastic, but deep, reveries of passion of ‘the sweet 
seuth.’ 

SARABANDA. 
‘ Las dudas de un amante 
No han de saberse, 
Qui al decirlas se sabe, 
Que desmerecet. 
No—en e} si'encio 
Que si tu note explicas, No son pensamientos 
Yo no te entiendo. D’el mas aprecio.’* J 

The song closed in a burst of plaudits, as general and marked as if yu 
had been given to a prima donna in atheatre, and she received them 2s if sb 
was in a theatre. oF . 

‘ You shall be presented to Madame de Fontenai,’ was my guide's sugz* 
tion. ‘She is our reigning celebrite at present, as Madame Roland is poh 4 
heite. You see we are nice in our distinctions.—I shall probably on 
show you another, a very handsome creature indeed, without ba!f te - “ 
of either, but with more admirers than both; who has obtained tbe title of 0% 
felicite.’ 

‘I shall bedelighted to be made known to her, but give me the cave 
Who or what is she? or 

‘The daughter of Cabarus, the Spanish ambassador here some oy fr 
She is now a widow, rich, giving the most recherche suppers, followed 0 © 
the world, and, as she declares, persecuted by M.'Tallien ; who, 49 wai 
ance is nine-tenths of success in everything, will probably succeed ia © 


ing her Madame Tallien.’ a 


‘ Tus ojos y los mios 
Se miran y bablan. 
Pero los Corazones 
No se decleran. 
Mas te prevengo 


au g& “4 








* Mapeicat 
‘Silence is the true love-token ; 
Passion only speaks in sighs 
Would you keep its charm unbroken, 
Trust the eloquence of eyes. 
Ahno! 
Not so. 
From my s9ui ali doubts remove; 
Tell me, tell me—that you love. 





‘ Looks the heart alone discover, 
Ifthe tongue its thoughts can tell, 
’Tis in vain you play the lover, 
You have never felt the spell. 
Ahno! 


Not so. 
Speak the words, all words above; 





travelling at his pleasure and his leisure—a Miler.’ 





Tri me, «ii me—that you love.’ 
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certainly of most distinguished a . Not handsome, so far 
wow yp on feature, tur she the olive tinge of her country, 

-* ain, and she had not the Spanish ‘ petit nez restroussé.’ She required dis- 


fascination. But her figure was fine, and never was avy costume 
tanc® ‘cudied to exhibit it in all its graces. Acrqnemed ani bed eoceste to 
foreign lite, { mustacknowledge that I was a little surprised at the unhesita- 
ingly classical development of her form ;—arms naked to the shoulder, or 
clasped only with golden ts; a robe a le Diane, and succinel as ever 
huniress wore; silver condels, a jeweled cestus, and a tunic of white satin 
y embroidered with gold, ing simply to the knee! Bat when she 
placed me on the sofa beside her, and entered into conversation, everything 
was forgowen but her incomparable elegance of manner. She had a singular 
prilliancy of eye; it almost spoke, it y flashed, and it filled up the 
yses when she ceased to speak, with a measing absuluiely mental. Her 
language Was animated and intelligent; sometimes ina tone of gentle and 
touching cunfidence, which made the hearer almost think that he was look- 
ing at hersoal through her vivid countenance. Before a few ininutes had 
elapsed, I could futly —e her title to the renown of the most c&pti- 
yating conversationist of Paris. . : : 

As Lat length relinquished this enviable and envied positionto give way 
w the crowd who brought their tribate to the fauteuil, or rather the shrine, of 
ihisdazzling woman—‘ Yoo have still,’ said my companion, ‘ to see another 
of our sovereigns ; for, as we have a triumvirate in the Tuileries, the world 
of taste is ruled by three rivals; and they are curiously characteristic of the 
classes from which they have sprang. The lady of tne mansion, you must 
have perceived to be republican in every sense of the word—clever undoubt- 
ediy, but as unduubtedly bourgeoise ; imelligent in no slight degree, but too 
much in earnest fur elegance ; perpetually taking the lead on those desperate 
subjects in which women can only be, and ought to be, smatterers ; and all 
this to the infinite amasement of her hearers, and the unbounded terror of her 
meek and very helpless husband.’ ; 

| remarked, ‘that she had, at least, the important merit of giving very 
splendid entertainments.’ 

‘ Yes, and of also possessing as honest a heart as she possesses a rash 
brain. She iskind, generous, and even rational, where she not a revolu- 
tion to make orto ruin. But, suffer her to touch on politics, and you might 
as well bring a lunatic into a full moon.’ 

‘ But that singular being, to whom we have just been listening, and whose 
songs { shall hear to-night in my dreams—can she be a politician, a republi- 
can? Ihave never seen a countenance more likely to be contemptuous of 
the canaille.’ ; 2 

«You are perfectly in the right. She has a sphere of her own, which has 
no more to do with our world than if she lived inthe evening star. She ex- 
ists simply to enjoy homage, and to reward it, as yon have seen, by a song 
ora smile; yet she has been on the verge of the scaffold. Some of our most 
powerful political characters are contending for het influence, Ler fortune, or 
her hand ; and whether the contest will end in raising M. Tallien two the head 
of the Republic, or extinguishing him within the week, is a question which 
chance alone can decide.—She may yet be a queen.’ 

‘She seeins fitter to be a Circe or a Calypso. Or if a queen, she would be 

Cleopatra.’ 
™s No,’ said Elnathan, with the only laugh which I had seen on his solemn 
visage during the night. ‘She has known too much of courts to endure roy- 
alty. She reigns as the widow of M. de Fontenai. If Tallien falls, she will 
have the power of choosing from all his successors. When old age comes 
at last, and conquests are hopeless, she will turn devotee, fly to her native 
Spain, abjure the face of man, spend her money on wax-dolls and cockle- 
shells, and after being worshipped by the multitude as a saint, and panegy- 
rized by the monks as a miracie, will die with her face turned towards Paris 
after all, as good Mussulmen send their last breath in the direction of Mec- 
“We now plunged into the centre of a circle of men in military costume, 
full ot the war, and criticising Damourier’s campaign with the utmost sever- 
ity. As I listened with some surprise at the maltipliciy ot errors which the 
most successful general of France had contrived to squeeze into a single 
month of operations, [ observed a man of a pale thin visage, like one suffer- 
ing from ill health or excessive mental toil, but of a singularly intellecwual 
expression, standing at a slight distance from the group of tacticians wih a 
quiet smile. , 

‘ Let me have the honour of presenting M. Marston to the minister at war,’ 
was my introduction to the celebrated Carnot; with whom Elnathan seemed 
to be on peculiarterms of intimacy. The minister entered at once, and good- 
humouredly, into conversation. 

‘You must not think our favourite general,’ said he, ‘ altogether the mili- 
tary nuvice which those gentlemen of the National Guard have decided him 
to be. {feel an additional interest in the question, because I had a little offi- 
cial battle to fight to place him at the head of the army ef Flanders. But l 
saw that he had military taient, and that, with a republic, cancels all sins.’ 

I made some passing remark on the idleness of disputing the ability of an 
officer who answered cavils by conquest, observing, that the only rational al- 
tar raised by the Romans, a people of warriors, was to ‘Good Fortune.’ 

‘ Ah yes, you think, in the Choviseul style, that the first question to be asksd 
in choosing a general was, “is he lucky ?” I must own, notwithstanding, 
that our city warriors have been of the opinion’—and a slight movement 
curled his lip— that General Dumourier has fought his battle against prin- 
ciple. But they do not perceive that there hes the very merit for which the 
Republic must uphold him. Histroops were in an exhausted country ; they 
had but provisions fur two days. He must fight at once, or retreat. Anoth- 
er general might have retreated, and made his apology by the state of his 
haversacks. Dumourier tuok the other alternative ; he fought: and the gen- 
eral who fights is the only general who gains victories.’ 

One of the tacticians at whom he had indulged in a sneer, Santerre, the 
commandant of the city horse, a huge and heavy hero with enormous jack- 
boots, and a clattering sabre, now strode upto us, and pronounced that the 
campaign had been hitherto ‘ against all rule.’ 

* You mistake, my good friend,’ said the now half-angry minister—‘ you 
mistake acting above rule for acting against rule. Our war is new, our force 
is new, our position is new; and we must meet the struggle by new means 
everywhere. Follow the routine, and all is lost. Invent, act, hazard, strike, 
and we shall triumph as Dumourier has done. France is surrounded with 
enemies. To conquer, we must astonish. If we wait to be attacked, we 
must fee! the weakness of defence—the spirit of the French soldier is attack. 
Within the frontier he is a bird in a cage; beyond it he is a bird in the air. 
Why has France always triumphed in the beginning of a war? because she 
has always invaded. The French soldier must march, he must fight, he 
must feel that he hazards everything, before he rises to that pitch of daring, 
that ardour, that elan, by which he gains everything. Let him, like the Greek, 
burn his ships behind him, and from that moment he is invincible.’ 

I listened with speechless interest to this development of the prmciples on 
which the great war of Europe was to be sustained. The speaker uttered his 
oracular sentences with a glow, which left his hearers almost as breathless as 
himself. 1 could imagine that I saw before me the living genius of French 
viciery. 

While we were standing, silenced by this burst, an incident occurred, as if 
to give demonstration to his theory ; an aide-de-camp entered the room bring- 
ing despatches fromthe army of Flanders. He had but just arrived in Paris, 
and not finding the war-minister at his bureau, had followed him here. Of 
course, the strongest conceivable curiosity existed ; but not a syllable was to 

be learned from the official mystery of the aide-de-camp. He made his ad- 
vance to the minister, deposited the despatch in his hands, and then drew up 
his stately figure, impervious to all questioning. Carnot retired to an alcove 
to read the missive, and in the mean time the general anxiety was an absolute 
fever. The dance ceased, the tables of loto and faro were deserted, the whole 
business of life was broken up, and five hundred of the handsomest, the most 
brilliant, and the best dressed of the earth,were standing on tiptoe in an agony 
ot suspense. It would have justified a counter-revoiution. 

At length Carnot, probably wholly forgetting the scene of suffering which 
he had left behind, came forward with the imporiant a open in his 
hand. When he read the date, and pronounced the words ‘ Head-quarters, 
Brussels,’ all was known, and all was rapture. The French deserve good 
news beyond all other people of the globe, tor none ever enjoy it so much. 
thought that they would have embraced the little minister to death; no living 
man certainly was ever nearer being pressed into Elysium. Absolute shouts 
of Vivsla Republique! and plaudits from innumerable pairs of the most deli- 
cate hands, echved through the whole suite of sa/ons. Madame, the lady ot 
ihe mansion, made a set speech to him, at the conclusion of which she rushed 
on him with open arms, and kissed him on both cheeks, ‘Au nom de la 

ue.’ kven the etherial Madame de Fontenai condescended so far to 
Soop to haman feelings, as to move from her couch, advance, drooping her 
fine eves, and with her hand on her bosom, like a sultana, bend her magnifi- 
cent head im silent homage before him. {[ watched the pantomime of this 
matchless creature, with a full acknowledgment of its beaaty. A single word 
would have impaired it; but she did not utter a syllable. On retiring, she 
slowly raised her expressive countenance, fixing Ler eyes above, as if she 
thanked some visionary protector of France for this crowning triumph; and 
then, with hands clasped, and step by step, sank back into the crowd. 

Supper was announced, and we were led into a new suite of rooms, filled 
with all the laxuries and hospitalities of a most sumptuous entertainment. 
Carnot, now doubly popular, was surroun‘ed by the elite of name and beauty. 
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di the . 
parpose of making his opinion: country which hasbeen alwa 
the great tribunal of Eurupean opinion, and always will; he made me Ha 
down at his side. 

He now talked largely of continental in’ and continually reverted to 
the advantages of a closer alliance of with France. ‘The two 
countries,’ said he, ‘ are made for combination ; combined, they could conquer 
the globe’; France for the empire of the land, England for the empire of the 
sea. Nature has divided between them the sceptre of the world.’ 

1 observed that, when the conquest was achieved, the victors, like Augus- 
tus and Antony, might quarrel at last. 

‘Well, then, even if they did, the combat would finish in a day what it 
would have taken centuries of the tardy wars of vld times to decide. Six 
hours at Pharsalia settled the civil wars of Rome, and pacified the world for 
five hundred years.’ 

* But which side would be content to be the beaten one ? asked | 

‘ Neither,’ replied a restless, but remarkably broad-foreheaded and 
browed personage at the opposite side of the table. ‘The combat would bet 
eternal, or mustend in matual ruin. An universal empire would be beyond 
the government of man by law, or his control by the sword. I prefer en- 
lightening the people until .hey shall want no control,’ 

‘But will they buy your lamp?’ said Carnot with a smile. 

* At least they have done so pretty extensively, it I am to believe the pub- 
lic. It was but this day that | received a notice that there had been sent 
forth the hundred thousandth copy of my ‘Qa’: st ce que le Tiers Etat.’” 

‘That was not a lamp, bat a fire-brand,’ said a hollow voice ata distance 
down the table; which reminded me of the extraordinary orator whom I had 
heard in the Jacobin Clab. Carnot looked round to discover this strange ac- 
cuser, and added, in a loud and stern tone— 

‘Whether lamp or firebrand, I pronounce io all good Frenchmen that i 
was a great gift to France, It was the grammar ot a new language, the 
language of liberty! It was the sound of a trunypet, the trumpet of revolution ! 
Suill, M. de Sieyes,’ said he, turning to the author of his celebrated per. 
formance, ‘all things have their time, and yours is not yet come. I cannot 
give up the soldier. Iam for no tardy movement, when the country is in 
peril; the field must be cleared before it can be cultivated. You must sweep 
war from your gates, and faction from your streets, before you can sit down 
to teach a people. Even then the task is not easy. ‘To know nothing, or to 
know something badly are two kinds of ignorance which will always tempt 
the majority of mankind.’ 

‘Is there not a third kind of ignorance more dangerous still—that ot know- 
ing more than one ought to know?’ interposed another speaker, whose coun- 
tenance had already struck me as one of the most problematical that I had 
ever seen. His composed yet keen physiognomy, strongly reminded me ot 
the portraits of the Italian Conclave—some of the cardinals of Giorgione and 
Titian; at once subtle and dignified. 

Carnot smiled, and said to me in a low tone, ‘Thatis a touch at Sieyes. 
Those two men never meet without a fencing-match. One of them has been 
a bishop, and cannot forgive the loss of his mitre. Sieyes has been nothing, 
but intends to be more than a bishop yet—it he can. ‘Talleyrand and he hate 
each other with the hatred of rival beauties.’ 

lt was evident that Sieyes was stung, though I could not tell how. I saw 
his powertul countenance flush tothe firehead. Bat he merely :aid— Pray, 
Monsieur, what is a vizard 7 

[Tv fe Cmtenuec), 
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THE GREAT BLACK-BACKED GULL. 


Larus Marinus, L nn. 


High in the thin keen air, far above the rugged crag of the desolate shores 
of Labrador, proudly sails the tyrant Gull, floating along on almost motion- 
less wing, like an Eagle in his calm and majestic flight. On widely extend- 
ed pinions, he moves in large circles, constantly eyeing the objects below. 
Harsh and loud are his cries, and with no pleasant feeling do they come on 
the winged multitudes below. Now onward he sweeps, passes cver each 
rocky bay, visits the little islands, and shoots off towarks the mossy heaths, 
attracted perhaps by the notes of the Grouse or some other birds. As he 
flies over each estuary, lake, or pool, the breeding birds prepare to detend 
their unfledged broods, or ensure their escape from the powerful beak of their 
remorseless spoiler, Even the shoals of the finny tribes sink deeper into the 
waters as he approaches; the young birds become silent in their nests, or 
seek for safety in the clefts of the rocks; the Guillemots and Gannets dread 
to look upon, and the other Guils, unable to cope with the destroyer, give 
way as he advances. Far off among the rolling billows, he spies the carcass 
of some monster of the deep, and, on steady wing, glides off towards it. 
Alighting on the huge whale, he throws upwards his head, opens his bill, 
and, louder and fiercer than ever, sends his cries through the air. Leisurely 


in 





‘ species lays from the middle uf May 
une, and raises only ane brood in the season. The birds never 
leave their eggs for any length of time, util the young make their appear- 
ance. Both sexes incubates, the sitting bird being supplied with food by the 
other. During the first week, the youog are fed by having their dis- 
gurged into their bill, but when they have attained some size, the oar. 
ped beside or before them, When they are approached by man, they 

i ; towants some high place, or to the nearest projecting 
ledge, beneath which they squat, When five or six weeks oid take to 
the water, to ensure their escape, and swim with great buoyancy. ifcao 
they cry in the manner of their parents, On the I&th of June, several sina 
ones were produced and placed on the deck of the Ripley, where they walked 
with ease and picked up the food thrown to them. As soon as one was 


deep-| about to swallow its portion, another would ran up, seize it, tug at it, and if 


stronger, carry it off and devour it, On the 23d of chat month, two individa- 
als, several weeks old, and parily ed, were also brought on board, Their 
notes, alihough feeble, perfecily resem those of their parents. ‘They ate 
greedily of everything that was offered to them, When fatigued they sat 
with their tarsi placed on the gtound and extended forward, in the manner of 
all the Herons, which gave tbem a very ludicrous appearance, Ere a month 
had elapsed, they apemres to have formed a complete acquaintance with the 
cook and several of ike sailors, had become quite fat, and conducted them- 
selves much like Vuliures, for if a dead Duck, or even a Gull of their own 
species, were thrown to them, they would tear it in pieces, drink the blood, 
and swallow the flesh in large morsels, each trying to rob the others of what 
they had torn from the carcass. ‘They never drank water, but not uofre- 
quently washed the biood and filth from their bills, by immersing them and 
then shaking the head violently, These binds were fed until they were near- 
ly able wo fly. Now and then, the sailors would throw them overboard while 
we were in narbour, This seemed to gratity the birds as well as the sailors, 
for they would swim about, wash themselves, and dress their plamage, atier 
which they would make for the sides, and would be taken on board, i) 

a violent gale, one night, while we were at anchor inthe harbour of Bras d’- 
Or, our bark rolled heavily, and one of our pets went over the side and swam 
to the shore, where, after considerable search next day, it was found shi 

by the lee of a rock. On being brought to its brothers, it was pleasant to see 
their mutual congratulations, which were extremely animated, Before we 
lett the coast, they would sometimes fly of their own accord into the water to 
bathe, but could not return to the deck without assistance, although they en- 
deavoured to do so, 1 had become much attached to them, and now and 

then thought they looked highly interesting, as they lay panting on theirsides 
on the deck, although the thermometer did not rise above 55 degrees, Their 

enmity to my son's pointer was quite remarkable, and as that animal was 

of a gentle and kindly disposiiion, they would tease him, bite him, and drive 

him fairly from the deck into the cabin. A few days afier leaving St. 

George's Bay in Newfoundland, we were assailed by a violent gale, and oblig- 

ed to lie-to, Next day one of the Gulls was washed overboard. {ft tr 

to reach the vessel again, but in vain; the gale continued; the sailors told 

me the bird was ewimming towards the shore, which was not so far off as 

we could have wished, and which it probably reached in safety, ‘The other 

was given to my friend Lieutenant Green of the United States army, at 

Eastport in Maine. In one of his letters to me the following winter, he said 

that the young Larus marinus was quite a pet in the garrison, and doing very 

well, but that no perceptible change had taken place fi its plumage. 

On relerring to my journals again, I find that while we were ai anchor at 
the head of St. George's Bay, the sailors caught many codlings, of which 
each of our young Gulls swallowed daily two, measuring from eight to ten 
inches in length. It was curious to see them after such a meal: the form of 
the fish could be traced along the neck, which for awhile they were obti 
to keep stretched out; they gaped and were evidently suffering; yet ¢ 
would not throw up the fish. About the time the young of this species are 
nearly able to fly, they are killed in considerable numbers on their breeding- 
— skinned! and salted for the settlers and resident fishermen of Labra- 

or and Newfoundland, at which latter place I saw piles of them. When 
they are able to shift for themselves, their parents completely abandon them, 
and old and young go separately in search of food. 

The flight of the Great Black-backed Gall is firm, steady, at times elegant, 
rather swiit, and long protracted, While travelling, it usually flies at the 
height of filty or sixty yards, and proceeds in a direct course, with easy, regu- 
lated flappings. Should the weather prove tempestuous, this Gull, like most 
others, skitns over the surface of the waters or the land within a few yards or 
even feet, pe the gale, but nut yielding to it, and forcing its way against 
the strongest wind. In calm weather and sunshine, at all seasons of the year, 
it is fond of soaring to a great height, where it flies about leisurely and with 
considerable elegance for half an hour or so, in the manner of Eagles, Vul- 





he walks over the putrid mass, and now, assured that all is safe, he tears, 
tugs, and swallows piece afier piece, until he is crammed to the throat, when 
he lays himself down surteited and exhausted, to rest for awhile in the feeble 
sheen of the northern sun. Great, however, are the powers of his stomach, 
and ere long the half-putrid food which, vulture-like, he has devoured, is 
digested, Like all gluttons, he loves variety, and away he flies to some 
well-known isle, where thousands of young birds or eggs are to be found. 
There, without remorse, he breaks the shells, swallows their contents, and 
begins leisurely to devour the helpless young. Neither the cries of the pa- 
rent, nor all their attempts to drive the plunderer away, can induce him to de- 
sist until he has again satisfied his ever-craving appetite, But although ty- 
rannical, the Great Gull is a coward, and meanly does he sneak off when he 
sees the Skua fly up, which, smaller as it is, rs evinces a thoughtless intre- 
pidity, that strikes the ravenous and merciless bird with terror. 

If we compare this species with some others of its tribe, and mark its great 
size, its powerful flight, and its robust constitution, we cannot but wonder to 
find its range so limited during the breeding season, Few individuals are to 
be found northward of the entrance into Baffin’s Bay, and go tell are they met 
with beyond this, as no mention is made of them Dr. Richardson in the 
Fauna Boreali-Americana. Along our coast, none breed farther south than 
the eastern extremity of Maine. The western shores of Labrador, along an 
extent of about three hundred miles, afford the stations to which this species 
resorts during spring and summer; there it is abundant, and there it was that 
[ studied its Di 

The farthest limits of the winter migrations of the young, so far as I have 
observed, are the middle portions of the eastern coast of the Floridas. While 
at St. Augustine, in the winter of 1831, | saw several pairs keeping compa- 
oy with the young Brown Pelican, more as a mater of interest than of friend- 
ship, as they frequently chased them as ifto force them to disgorge a portion 


of their earnings, acting much in the same manner asthe Lestris does to-| ed 


ward the smaller Gulls, but without any effect. They were ne peony Mgr 
alighted only on the outer edges of the outer sand-bars, and could not be ap- 
proached, as they regularly walked off before my party the moment any of 
us moved towards em, until reaching the last projecting point, they flew 
off, and never stopped while in sight. At what peried they left that coast I 
am unable to say. Some are seen scattered along our sea-shores, from the 
Floridas to the Middle States, there being but few old birds among them ; but 
the species does not become abundaat until beyond the eastern extremities of 
Connecticut and Long Island, when their number greatly increases the 
farther you proceed. On the whole of that extensive range these birds are 
very shy and wary, and those which are procured are merely ‘chance shots.’ 
They seliom advance far up the bays, unless forced to do so by severe wea- 
ther or heavy gales; and although I have seen this bird on our t lakes, | 
do not remember having ever observed an individual on any our eastern 
rivers, at a distance from the sea, whereas the Larus argentatus is frequently 
found in such places. RA 

‘Towards the commencement of summer, thest<ayandering birds are seen 
abandoning the waters of the ocean to tarry for awhilé-an the wild shores of 
Labrador, dreary and desolate to man, but tothem delightful, a. affording all 
that they can desire. One by one they arrive, the older individuals first. As 
they view from afar the land of their birth, that moment they emit their loud 
cries, with all the joy a traveller feels, when approaching his loved home. 
The males sooner or later fall in with the females of their choice, and to- 
gether they proceed to some secluded sand-bar, where they fili the air with 
their farious laughs until the rocks echu again. Should the student of nature 
happen to be a distant spectator of these meetings, he too must have much 
enjoyment. Each male bows, moves around his mate, and no doubt disrlo- 
ses to her the ardour of his luve. Matters are managed to the satisfaction of 
all parties, yet day after day for awhile, at the retreat of the waters, they 
meet as if by mutual agreement. Now you see them dressing their plumage, 
now partially expanding their wings to the sun; some lay themselves com- 
fortably down on the sand, while others, supported by one foot. stand side by 
side. The waters again advance, and the Gulls all move off in search of 
food. Ailength the time has arrived; small parties of a few pairs fly to- 
wards the desert isles. Some remain in the nearest to pre their nests ; the 
rest proceed, until each pair bas found a suitable retreat, and before a fort- 
night has elapsed, incubation has commenced. 

The nest of this species is usually placed on the bare rock of some low 
island, sometimes beneath a projecting shelf, sometimes in a wide fissure. In 
Labrador it is formed of moss and sea-weeds carefully arranged, and has a 
diameter of about two feet, being raised on the edges to the height of five or 
six inches, but seldom more than two inches thick in the centre, where feath- 
ers,dry grass, and other materials are added. The eggs are three, and in no 
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GWALIOR—LORD ELLENBOROUGH. 


We take up the consideration of the recent occurrences at Gwalior—events 
of which the fall import is little understood im England, but which involve no 
less consequences than the virtual subjugation of the last native state in In- 
dia which retained the semblance of an independent monarchy, and which, 
scarce forty years sinee, encountered the British force on equal terms at onee 
in Hindostan and the Dekkan. 

The fortunes of the mighty house of Sindiah were founded Ranajee, 
who wasa_ menial servant early in the last century in the household of the 
Peshwah, Bajee Rao ; and is said to have first attracted his master's notire 
by the care with which he was found clasping to his breast, during his sleep, 
the slippers which had been left in his charge. He subsequently distin- 
guished himself under the Peshwah in the famous campaigns of 18378 
against the Mogul emperor, Mohammed Shah; and on the cessionof Malwa 
tothe Matvatias in 1743, he received the government of that ince as a 
jaglar or fet, which he transinisted at his death to his son Mahdajee. The 
life of this daring and politic chief would be almost identical with the b 
during the same period, of Central and U India, in which he pom oe | 
such a degree of authority as had not been held by any prince since Aurung- 
zeeb; but we can here Soe trace his career through the labyrinth of 
war and negotiation. In the disastrous defeat of Paniput, (1761,) where the 
united forces of the Mahratta confederacy were almost annihilated by the 
Affghans uuder Ahmed Shah Duorauni, he received a wound which rendered 
him lame for life; but he soon resumed his designs on Hindostan, and im 
1771 becaine master for a time of Delhi and the rome of the Mogul empe- 
ror, Shah Alim. Inthe war with the English which followed, he onelitet- 

the esteem of the cabinet of Caleutta, — generosity w the who 
een at ~ 7 bar mg my ns argaom, in January, 1779; and 
at the peace o cye, in 1782, his independence was ex recognized 
by the British Govetanant. with which he treated as mediator and plenipo- 
ope for the Peshwah andthe whole Mabratia nation. He had now, by 
the aid of a Piedmontese soldier of fortune named De Boigne, succeeded in 
organizing a disciplined torce of infantry and artillery, direeted y 
by Europeaw officers, with which no native power was able to cope; and in 
1785, afier defeating Gholam-K badir the Rohilla, once more himself 
of Delhi and its titular sovereign, who became his pensioner and prisoner, 
while Sindiah exercised in his name supreme sway trom the Ganges to the 
Gulf of Camhoy, and trom Candeish to the Sutlej. In 1790 he entered the 
Dekkan, and was with difficulty prevented by Nana Gurnavees, the able mi- 
nister of the youthful Peshwah, Madhoo Rao, from usurping the guardian- 
ship of that prince, which would have given him the same ascendency in 
the Dekkan as he already held in Hindostan. But though thus at the sum- 
mit of power and prosperity, he constantly affected the humility 
lowly origin of his house ; and when at the court of Poonah in 1791, 
himself below the hereditary nobles of the Mabrauta empire, with a 
ot aopem in bis hand, saying, ‘ This is my , and my duty, as it was 
my father's.’ In the words of Bir John Malcolm, (Central India, i. 122,) ‘ he 
was the nominal slave, but the rigid master, of the unfortunate Shah Alim ; 
the pretended friend, but the designing rival, of the house of Holker; the 
ot lessed inferior in matters of furm, the real superior and oppressor, of the 

jpoot princes of Central India; and the proclaimed soldier, but actual 
plunderer, of the family of the Peshwah.’ 

Mahdajee Sindiah died at Poonah in 1794, in the fifiy-second of his 
age; and, leaving no issue, bequeathed his extensive dominions to his 
nephew and son, Dowlut Rao Sindiah. This prince at his acces- 
sion found himselt master of an army of seventy-five disciplined batialions, 
mostly commanded by French officers, and forming an effective force of 5 - 
000 men, with 300 well-equipped guns, and a vast host of irregular cavalry, 
armed and appuinted in the native fashion ; and his territories included the 
so-deemed impregnable fortress of Gwalior, as well as Ah A 
Aurungabad, Broach, and uther str places of minor note. His influence 
was paramount at the court of Poohan; and while by the possession of Cut- 
tack, on the shores of the Bay of Bengal, he interrupted the communication 
by land between Calcutta and Madras, his frontier on the Nerbudda , 
on the sorth, the then barrow limits of the Bomba idency, which was 
surrounded on all other sides by the states of his akeosie confederates. 
piteee holding this commandiag position seemed qualified to become the ar- 

of India; but Dowlut Rao, deficient neither in military 


nor talent for guvernment, was only foureen atthe death of hin predecese 





or; and bis inexperience made @ tool im the hands of an unprincipled 
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inister Shirzee Rao Ghatka, who directed all his efforts to undermine, by 
torce of intrigue, the ascendeucy of the upright end patriotic Nana Furnavees 
Poonah., 


at 

This young Peshwab, Madhoo Rao, had in 1795 by a fall trom 
the root of his ; and the reign of h , Bajee Rav, was a 
constant scene of coniusion and blooushed ; after the death ot Nana in 1800, 
he fell completely under the control of Sindiah, who thus became tne virtual 
bead of the Manraiia confederacy. Bat in an attempt to crash the risin 
power of Jeswunt Rao Holkar, the united forces of Sindiah and the Peewa 
received a complete deseat pear Poonah, in Oct., 1802;—and Bajec Rao. 
driven from bis capital, sought shelrer from the British, with whom he con- 
cluded, in Deceraber of the same year, the famed treaty of Bassein, by which 
he bound himeel!, as the price of his restoration to Lis dominion, tu conform 
to the Englisu political system, and admit a subsidfary force for the protection 
of his states. A ; 

These stipulations amoonted, in fact, to the sacrifice of Mabratta independ- 
ence; and the wat, Which irom that moment became inevitable, broke out 
in the fullowing year. Sindiab, who had not been consulted on the treaty of 
Bas-cin, from. ine first refused to be bownd by its conditions; and after some 
fruitless attempts at negociation, took the field (July 1803) in conjunction with 
Rhagojee Bonsla, the Rajah of Berar, against the Peshwah and the English. 
‘The five mooths’ campaign which foliowed, rivalled Napoleon’s Prussian 
warfare of 1805, in the rapidity with whieh a great military power was 
sirack down, by (in tne words of Allison) ‘an unioterrapted series of victo- 
ries, which conducted an eastern empire to the proud pre-eminence which it 
has ever since retained.’ Perron, who, on the return of De Boigne in 1796 to 

, had succeeded him in the government of Hindostan, and the com- 
of Sindiah's regular oops in that quarter, was defeated by Lake at 
Allighur, (Aug. 29,) and soon aiter quitted India and returved to his native 
country; and a second decisive victory under the walls of Delhi, (Sept. 11,) 
ed the gates of the ancient Mogul capital to the British, and released the 
ind old emperor, Shah Alimt, from the long thraldom in which he had been 
held by the French and Mabratias. Agra, with all the arsenals and military 
stores, was taken Oct. 17: and the desperate conflict of Laswarre, (Nov. 1.) 
consummated the triumphs of Lake by the alinost total annihilation of Sindi- 
ah’'s regalars—seventeen battalions of whom, with all their artillery, were ei- 
ther déstroyed or taken on the field of batile. The whole of Sindiah’s posses- 
sions in Hindostan thus fell into the power of the British—whose saccesses in 
the Dekkan were not less signal and rapid. On the 23d Sept., the combined 
army of 60,000 men, commanded in person by Sindiah and the Rajah of Berar, 
including 10,000 regular infantry and 30,000 horse, with upwards of 100 guns, 
was attacked at Assye by 4500 British and Sepoys ander General Wellesley 
—and the glorious event of that marvellous action at once effectually broke 
the power of the confederates, and forever established the fame of Weritina- 
von.* A last appeal to arms at Argaom, (Nov. 28,) was attended with a bet- 
ter fortune to the Mahrattas; and Sindiah and his ally were compelled to 
sue for peace, which was concluded with the latter on the 17\b, and with the 
former on the 30th of December. 

By this treaty the imperial cities of Delhi and Agra, with the protectorate 

of the Mogul emperor, and the whole of the Dooab, or territory between the 
Jumna and Ganges, were ceded to the British ; who also acquired Cuttack 
on the eastern coast, and Broach on the western, with Aurungabad, Ahmed- 
noggur, and extensive territories in the Dekkan, Sindiah, moreover, agreed 
to receive a British resident at his court—an office first filled by Major, after- 
wards Sir John Malcolm—and engaged to conform in his foreign policy to 
the views of the British government; ceding, at the same time, certain dis- 
tricts for the maintenance of a subsidiary torce, which, however, was not to 
be encamped on his territories, 

During the contest with Holkar and the Bhurtpore rajah in the following 
year, Sindiah showed strong symptoms of hostility tc the British, and hadeven 
put his troops in motiun with the view of relieving Bhurtpore ; but the speedy 
termination of the war saved him from committing himself by any overt act; 
anda new treaty was signed, Nov. 1805, in confirmation of the former, with 
anexpress stipulation that the perfidious Ghatka should be excladed from his 
councils, He never aflerwards broke with the British government; and 
though he was known to have maintained a correspondence with Nepauldu- 
ring the war of 1815, he observed a prudent neutrality io the great Mahratta 
and Pindarree war of 1817-18, which terminated in the total overthrow of all 
the other Mahrata princes. ‘his catastrophe lett him the only sovereign in 
India of any degree of substantial independence, and with a terri- 
tory waich, atier all the cessions, was still of great extent, though much scat- 
tered and intersected by the possessions of Holkar and other ralers; so that, 
as Bishop Heber describes it in 1826, ‘not even Swabia or the Palaunate can 
otler a more checkered picture of interlaced sovereignties than Maywar, and 
indeed all Malwa. * * * Scarcely two villages belong to the same sover- 
eign.’ His frontier extended on the north to the Chumbul, and on the south 
reached Boorhanpoor and the ‘l'aptee, almost enveloping the remaining do- 
minions of Hoikar, and bordering westward on the Guikwar’s country near 
Baroda, 

The whole superficies comprehended, in a very irregular shape, 40,000 
square miles, with a revenue supposed to exceed £2,000,000; and the army 
kept on fuot (inde ndent of garrisons and the British contingent) amounted 
to 20,000 regular infantry, with from 15,000 to 20,000 horse, and a park of 
300 guns, ‘I'he maintenance ot this large military establishment was a grie- 
vous barden to the country, and frequently involved him in great pecuniary 
embarrassment; but to the end of his life it continued to be his chief care. 
Gwalior, where the headquarters had been fixed since 1810, became the royal 
residence; and the dusthur, or camp, as it was called, gradually swelled into 
agreatcity. The condition of his states in the latter years of his reign, is 
thus characterized by the amiable prelate already quoted :—‘ Sindiah is him- 
self a man by no means deficient in talents or good intentions, but his exten- 
sive and scattered territories have never been under any regular system of 
control; and his Mahratia nobles, though they too are described as a better 
race than the Rajpoots, are robbers almost by profession, and only suppose 
themselves to thrive when they are living at the expense of their neighbours. 
Still, trom his well-disciplined army and numerous artilery, his government 
has a stability which secures peace, at Jeast to the districts under his own 
eye; and as the Pindarrees feared to provoke him, and even professed tu be 
his subjects, his country has retained its wealth and prosperity to a greater de- 

than most other parts of Central India,’ 

Dowlut Rao died at Gwalior, March 21, 1827, leaving no male issue ; and 
with him expired the direct line of Ranajee Sindia; bat he had previously 
empowered his widow, the Baiza Baee, (a daughter of the notorious Ghatka,) 
in conformity with a practice sanctioned by the Hindoo law, to adopt a son 
and successor tor him, after his decease, from the other branches of the Sin- 
diah family. Her choice fell on a youth eleven years of age, named Mookt 
Boa, then in an humble rank of life, who was eighth in descent trom the grand- 
father of Rapajee, and he was accordingly installed June 18, by the title of 
Jankojee Sindiah, in the presence of the British Resident ani the chiets of 
the Army, espousing atthe same time a granddaughter ot his predecessor. 

The regency was lefi, in pursuance of the last injunctions of Dowlat Rao, 
in the hands of the Baiza Baee, whose admiration was marked by mach pru- 
dence and ability ; bat the yoeng Maharajah speedily became impatient of 
the state of tutelage in which he found himselt retained, that Lord William 
Bentinck, then governor-gencral, found it expedient to visit Gwalior as a me- 
diator, in December, 1532, in order to reconcile him to the control ot his bene- 
factress, in whom the government for life was considered to have been vest- 
ed by the will of her late husband. The remoastrance of the governor-gene- 
ral prodaced, however, but little effect. On the 10ch of July, 1833, a revolt 
fomented by the young prince, broke out among the soldiery, whose pay had 
inpradently been suffered to fall into arrear; and the Baiza Baee, after a fruit 
less attempt at resistance, was compelled to quit the Gwalior territory. The 
British authorities, though they had previously shown themselves favourable 
to her cause, declined any direct interference on her behalf; and alter re- 
maining for some time on the frontier with a body of troops woich had conti- 
nued faithtal to her, in the hope of recovering ber power by a counter revolu- 
tion, she eventually fixed her residence in Benares, leaving her ungrateful 
protege in undisturbed possession of the government. ‘This was administered 
in the manner which might have been expected from a youth suddenly raised 
from proverty toa throne, and destitute even of the modicum of education 
usually bestowed on Hindoos of rank. The revenues of the state were wast- 
ed by the Maharajah in low debauchery, while the administration was lefi 
almost wholly in the hands of his maternal uncle, who bore the title of Mama- 
Sahib, but his inflaence was far from adequate to repress the feuds of the re- 

fractory nobles, and the matinies of the turbalent and ill-paid troops, who fre- 

quently made the capital ascene of violence and bloodshed. The relations 
with the cabinet of Calcutta continued, however, friendly; and Lord Auck- 
land, when op his return trom his famous tour to the Upper Provinces, paid 
a visit to Gwalior in January, 1840, and was received with great pomp by the 
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Maharajah. But the frame of Jankojee Sindiah Sal cnieees undermin- 
ed by bis excesses ; and he died childless, Feb. 7, 1 not having com pleted 
his 27th year. 

The chamanyet adopting a posthumous heir, which bad taken place at the 
ceath of Dowlut Rao, was now repeated ; ana a boy nine years old, the near- 
kinsman to the deceased sovereign, was placed on the musnud, under the 
naine of Jeeahjee Rao Sindiah, by the Matc-rane Bace, ot queen-dowager ; 
who, though herself only twelve years of age, assumed the regency in con. 
juntion with the Mama-Natiib, bat liule permanence could be ne ipa 
state so constituted from the government of a child, and a man without ardhe- 
rents or influence, though they were recognized as regents by the British au- 
thorities :-—and the catastrophe was hastened by an imprudent investigation, 
which the Mama Sahib instituted, into the peculations ofthe Daola Khasjee, 
the minister ot tbe late Maharajah. The deficit is said to have amounieu to 
not less than three crores of rupees, (3,000, 0001.) which had probably been 
employed to corrupting the troops ; and on the night of July 16, a general 
mutiny broke owt. ‘The Resident, finding all interference unavailing, quitted 
Gwalior with the Mama Sahib, and repaired to Dholpoor near the frontier : 
—while the whole sovereign power was usurped by the Khasjee, who 
succeeded in bringing ovei the young Baee to his interests, and who even sent 
troops and artillery to the banks of the Chumbub, to dispute, if necessary, the 
passage of the English. ; ’ 

The cabinet ot Calcutta now, however, considered that the attitude of hos- 
tility which bad been assumed, as well as the expulsion of a minister who 
was in some measure under British guarantee, justified a departure trom the 
principle of non-intervention which had hitherto been invariably acted upon 
with regard to the internal aflairs of the staie of Gwalior. A considerable 
force, under the title of an army ot exercisy, was assembled at Agra, where 
the commander-in-chief, Sw Liugh Gough, atrived Oci. 21, and was joined 
Dec, 11, by the governor-general himself, who appears to bave regarded the 
settiement of the once-mighty realm of Sindiah as a“ dignus vindice divo no- 
dus,” requiring his immediate presence. ‘The Gwalior durber, meanwhile, 
resented a scene of mingled tumult and panic—~some of the officers having 
rmed a party hostile to the asurping Khasjee, while the mutinous soldiery 
loudly clamoured against submission ; and letters were dispatched to the Ray- 
and Boondela chiels, soliciting their aid to repel the threatened invasion 
ot the Feringhis. Ata council held Dec. 7, the most warlike sentiments pre- 
vaiied; and some of the military leaders proposed that the British should be 
suffered to pass the Chumbul and betiege Gwalior, while the Mahratas, get- 
ting round their rear, were to pour down on Agra and Delhi, and raise the 
Hindoo population! But the news of the governor-generat’s arrival struck 
them with consternation, and vakeels were sent to Agra, to learn on what 
terms a pacification might yet be effected. The envoys had an audience of 
the governor-general on the 13th ; but the march of the troops had rommenc- 
ed the day before, and was not countermanded even on the surrender of the 
Khasjee, who was brought in chains to Dholpoor on the 17th—the military 
chiels opposed to bim having persuaded or compelled the Baee to give him up 
--and he was immediately sent off asa state-prisoner to Agra. 

The army, meanwhile, had entered the Gwalior territory, and a proclama- 
tion was issued, declaring that it appeared ‘ not as an enemy, but as a friend 
to the Maharajah, bound by a treaty to protect his highness’s person, and to 
maintain his sovereign authority against all who are disobedient and disturb- 
ers of the peace.” The insurgent chiefs, who appear to have confidently ex- 
| peeted that the British would withdraw as soon as the Khasjee was given up, 
now made fresh atiempts at negotiation ; and matters were apparently so iar 
arranged, that preparations were made for the reception of the Baee, in camp, 
on the 28th, But it was soon evident that these overtures had been made only 
for the sake of gaining time; and after a halt of five days, which had been 
actively employed by the Mahrattas, the troops resumed their advance upon 
Gwalior, accompanied by the governor-general in person. On the 29th of De- 
cember, the two divisions under the commander-in-chief and General Grey, 
moving on separate lines of march, found the enemy drawn up in well-chosen 
positions at Mahara§poor and Punniar, and prepared to resist their progress, 
The British and Sepoy eflective strength was about 14,000 men, with torty 
guns, and a small body cavalry; the Mahratta infantry was nearly equal in 
number; but they had 3000 horse, and all the advantages of a strong position 
on heights protected in front by difficult ravines, and defended by a hundred 
pieces of exce )lently served artillery. 

The conflict appears to have been the severest which had been seen in 
India since Laswarree and Assye, The Mabrattas, (as described in the 
official accounts ot Sir Hugh Gough, who admits that he ‘had not done 
justice to the gallantry of his opponents,’) after their intrenchments and bat- 
teries had been carried by the bayonet, with severe loss to the assailants, ‘ re- 
ceived the shock without flinching; and fought, sword in hand, with the most 
determined courage.’ But they were at Jast driven from their ground, with 
great carnage, by the superior prowess of the Anglo-Indian troops, whose 
double victory was dearly purchased by the loss of more than 1000 killed and 
wounded, including an unusual proportion of officers. All resistance was 
now at an end: Gwalior, the Gibraltar of the East, was entered without op- 
position ; and a treaty was concluded, Jan. 10, ratified by the governor-gen- 
eral and the restored agent, ‘ for securing the future tranquillity of the common 
frontier of the two states, establishing the just authority ot the Maharajah’s 
government, and providing for the proper exercise of that authority during 
his highness’s minority.’ The defeated army was to be in great part dis- 
banded, and an additional contingent force levied, of seven regiments of in- 
fantry and two of cavalry, with twenty guns—a proportionate extent of 
territory, We presume, being ceded for its maintenance, as usual in such 
cases ; exchanges were further made of certain frontier districts, for the mutu- 
al convenience of the two contracting powers; and last, aot least, the ex- 
penses of the campaign were to be disbursed forthwith from the Gwalior trea- 
sury. Everything being thus setiled satistactorily, at least to one party, the 
troops were to retire without loss of time, within the British trontier, leaving 
the internal administration within the hands of the Mama Sahib and the 
Baee; and the governor-general was to set out from Gwalior on the 17th of 
January, on his return to Caleutta. Thus the expedition, both in a diplomatic 
and military point of view, was crowned with complete success. We must 
now proceed to examine it in its political bearings. 

The late campaign, short as it has fortunately been, becomes important, 
if viewed with reference to a subject to which we have more than once 
before alluded, but which cannot be too often or too prominently brought be- 
fore the British public, who should never be suffered to lose sight of the great 
truth, that it is by our military power alone that we hold our Indian empire. It 
is evident from all the circumstances, not less than from the candid confes- 
sion of Sir Hugh Gough himself, that the determined resistance opposed by 
the Gwalior troops, (whom of late years it has been the fashion in the In- 
dian army to speak of as ‘Sindiah’s rabble,’) and the discipline and valour 
shown in the defence of their positions, were wholly unexpected by their as. 
sailants. But the prowess aud unflinching resolution displayed at Maharaj- 
poor and Punniar, under all the disadvantages of a desperate cause and in- 
efficient commanders, were worthy of the troops of De Boigne and Perron in 
their best days, and amply prove that the Mahrattas of the present day have 
not degenerated from their fathers, whose conduct at Assye won the praise 
of the great Duke himself.» ‘The defeat of a British force in a pitched 
battle on the soil of India, would be a calamity of which no man could eal- 
culate the consequences, 

It is, therefore, with tar different feelings from those expressed by some of 
the newspaper ser bes, both in India and England, that we heard the declara- 
tion ascribed to the present governor-general, on his arrival in India, ‘ that 
the army should be his first care, and have witnessed the spirit in which it has 
sinee been acted upon. ‘India,’ again to quote nis own words on a late pub- 
lic occasion, ‘was won by the sword, and must be kept by the sword ;’ yet 
the military spirit of the army, on which the preservation of our empire ¢e- 
pends, had been damped, and its efficiency wofully impaired, by the injudi- 
cious reductions introduced by Lord William Bentinck, and persevered inby his 
successor; and the reverses and losses of the Aifghan war, followed close in 
the train of these ill-advised measures, had produced a disaffection for the 
service, and deterioration in the merele of the sepoys, from which evil augu- 
ries were drawn by those best acquainted with the peculiar temperament of 
the native soldiery. 

The efforts of Lord Ftlenborongh have been from the first directed to re- 
move this unfavourable impression of neglect from the minds of the troops ; 
and the heroism displayed by the sepoys under his own eye, in the late des 
perate encounters before Gwalior, must have brought home to his mind the 














ties at home—the eee a a eee British 
troops. ‘1 am convinced that, King’s very litle is to be expect. 
A. pr ih caps + ber a pe yee . batialion to four 
native ones: this ink necessary. again, in his despaich to ; 
Marquis Wellesley, the day after the arduous conflict at Laswarree— Te 
action of yesterday has convinced me how impossible it is to do any thing 
without British troops ; and of them there ougit to be a very great proportion’ 
It is true that the regulation lately promulgated by the Duke of Weliine 

that the heavy cavalry regiments shall in fatare take their turn of Indian ser. 
vice, will in some measure remedy the evil in that branch where it is 

felt; and will at once increase their military strength im India, and diminish 
the length of absence of the diiferent corps irom Europe. 

The misconduct of the native regular cavalry, indeed, on more than one cc. 
casion during the late Affghan war, has shown that they are not much to be 
depended upon when resoluiely encountered. They are ill at ease in the 
European saddles, and have no confidence in the regulation swords when o 
posed to the trenchant edge of the pative uhvars; while, on the other hand, the 
laurels earned by Skinner's, Hearsay’s, and other weil-known c of irreg. 
ular horse, might almost have induced the military authorities in India to foj- 
low the exAmple of the Mahrattahs, who never atlempied to extend to their 
cavalry the European discivline which they bestowed on their infantry, The 
sepoy infantry has ever been sans peur el sans reproche ; yet, pe tome Of the 
mosi distinguished regiments of the Bengal army were in the field betore 
Gwalior, the honour of storming the death-dealing batteries of Maharajpoor, 
was reserved for the same gallant corps which led the way to Victory under 
Clive at Plassey—her Majesty's 39th—and which has now once more proved 
its title to the proud motto emblazoned on its standards, Primus in Indis ? 

The words ot Lord Lake, (to refer to him once more,) in his account of the 
battle of Delhi, might have been adopted without variation by Lord Eilenbo 
rough in deseribing the late actions. ‘ The sepoys have behaved excessively 
well ;—but from my observations on this day, as we!l as every other, it is im. 
possible to do great things in a gallant and quick style without Europeans ,’ 
und we trust that, whenever the time shall arrive for the return of the present 
governor-general to Europe, he will not fail to avail himself ot the weight 
which his personal experience will give bim in the councils of the nation, to 
enforce the adoption of a measure which, sooner or later, will inevitably be- 
eome one of absolute necessity, 

No tormer governor-general of India entered on his office—at all times the 
most ardu ous under the British crown—under such untavourable auspices, 
and with such a complicated accumulation of difficulties to combat, as Lord 
Ellenborough ; fw, if any, of his predecessors have had their actions, their 
moiives, and even their words, ex d to such an unsparing measure of ma- 
licious animadversion and wilful misconstruction; yet none have passed so 
triumphantly through the ordeal of experience. Many of h:s measures may 
now be judged of by their fruits; and those ot the Calcutta press who were 
loudest in their cavils, compelled to admit the success which has atte nded 
them, are reduced to aim their ceasures at the alleged magniloquence ef the 

overnor-general s proclamations; which, it should always be remembered in 
England, are addressed to a population accustomed to consider the bombast of 
a Persian secretary as the ne plus ultra of human composilion, and which are 
not, therefore, to be judged by the European standard of taste. Much of the 
hostility directed against Lord Ellenborough, is, moreover, owing to his reso- 
lute emancipation of himself from the bureaucracy of secretaries and mem- 
| bers of council, who had been accustomed to exercise control as ‘ viceroys 
over’ his predecessors, and who were dismayed at encouraging a man whose 
eoip emg A acquired knowledge of the country which he came to govern, ena- 
led him to dispense with the assistance and dictation of this red tape camaril- 
Ja. Loud were the complaints of these gentry at what they called the despot- 
ism of the new governor-general, on finding themselves excluded trom that 
participation in state secrets in which they had long revelled, in a vountry 
where so much advantage may be derived from knowing beforehand what is 
coming at headquarters. But much of the success of Lord Ellenborough’s 
governinent may be attributed to the secrecy with which his measures were 
thus conceived, and the promptitude with which his personal activity and de- 
cision enabled him to carry thein into effect—success of which the merit is 
thus due co himself alone, and to the liberty of action which he obtained by 
shaking off at once the etiquettes which had hitherto trampled the Indian gov- 
vernment. In July, 1842, we ventured to pronounce, that ‘on the course of 
Lord Ellenborough’s government will mainly depend the question of the fu- 
ture stability, or gradual decline, of our Anglo-Indian empire ; and if, at the 
conclusion of his viceroyalty, he has only so far succeeded as to restore our 
foreign and domestic relations to the same state in which they stood ten years 
since, he will merit to be handed down to posterity by the side of Clive and 
Hastings. The task has been nobly undertaken and gallantly carried 
through; and though time alone can show how far the present improved as- 
pect of Indian affairs may be destined to permanency, Lord Ellenborough is 
at least justly entitled to the merit of having wrought the change, as far as it 
rests with one man to doso, by the firm and fearless energy with which he ac- 
dressed himself to the enterprise. 








Varieties. 


LORD BROUGHAM’S DREAM. 
(FROM PUNCH.) 
‘ The false eharge, that I have changed a single opinion.’— Vicar of Bray, 

[ dreamt that I dined in Conservative halls, 
With Peel and ‘ The Duke’ at my side ; 

That | went, like their shadow, to morning calls, 
To concerts, the club, or the ride. 

And seldom or never to meet did I seem, 
With a Whig or a Radical name ; 

And yet—the most curious part of my dream— 
My opinions were still the same. 


And I dreamt of a Chancellor (strangely, of course, 
For my senses were running a rig,) 
Who said that ‘ Persuasion was better than force, 
As he dazzled my eyes with his wig. 
‘ Oh, beautiful wig! (thought 1) could I for thee 
Turn this coat 7—Ay, or part with my name ?’ 
And yet—the most wonderful matter to me— 
My opinions were still the same ! 
The vine bears three kinds of grapes ; the first of pleasure, the second of 
drunkenness, and the third ot repentance. 
Write injuries in dust, put kindness in marble. 


Why is a forged note like a whisper ?—Because it is uttered, but never al- 
lowed (aloud). 
Why is a man in search of the philosopher's stone like Neptune 2—Because 
he’s a sea-king what don’t exist. 
Why issympathy like a man playing at blind man’s buff 7—Because it is 
a feilow-teeling for a tellow-creature. 
Why is a stoker on a suilway well versed in the laws of punetuation 1—Be- 
cause he never puts coal on (colon) when he should make a iall stop. 
WATERLOO. 
Yes; Agincourt may be forgot, 
And Cressy be an unknown spot, 
And Blenheim’s name be new; 
Yet still, in story and in song, 
For many an age remembered Jong, 
Shall live the towers of Hougomont 
And field of Waterloo. 


When Sir G. Murray attempted to excuse himself from taking office under 
the Duke of Wellington, on account of his inexperience in public speaking, 
‘Pooh! pooh!’ said the Duke, ‘do as ldo: say what you think, and don’t 
quote Latin.’ 


Errors of the Press.—Typographical errors in newspapers are sometimes 
very amusing, particularly when the errata have any bearing upon the per- 
son, oF act, or argument, in the sentences of which they form an integral part. 
For example: Sylvanus Grogan, who was ordered for execution, on Satur- 





gratifying conviction that his efforts had not been in vain. We noticed with 
satisfaction last year, the well-deserved honours and rewards distributed to 
the corps, by whose exploits the transient cloud thrown over our arms in Afi 
ghanisian had been cleared away ; and the same course has been worthily fol- 
lowed up in the decorations cast from the captured Mahratta cannon, and 
conferred, without distinction of officers or wen, British or Sepoys, on the vic- 
tors of Maharaj poor and Panniar; as well as in the triumphal monuments to 





, } rected ¢ ymhay for ane - feels « t Calenne . 
© A note of Grant Duff (History of the Makrattos, iii. 239,) relative to this be erected at Bombay for the victories in Scinde, and at Caleutta for those 


period in the life of the British hero, is worth qnoting—' | have had occasion 
to observe how well the Duke of Wellington must have known the Mahrat- 
tas, from his private letters o Sir Barry Close (then resident at Poonah) du- 
ring the war of 1803. Without being acquainted with their language, and, 


te hes best knew India, have in vz iven to impress the c icti ) » authori 
one would have supposed, with little opportunity of knowing the people or; —————___ Bre 8 Vala NIEVES tO impres the conviction on the authori- | 


their history, his correct views of theM ahratta character and policy are very 
remarkable. As the letters in question were shown to me in 1817, in the 
course of my official duties, i may be only authorized to state that, in some 


before Gwalior. But while we render full justice to the valour, patience. and 
fidelity of the sepoy infantry, now deservedly rewarded by participation in 
those honours from which they have been too long excluded, the trath remains 
unchanged of that of which Lake, and many others since Lake ot those who 





* “QOur action on the 2d Sept. was the most severe battle that | have ever 
seen, or that I believe has been fought, in India. The enemy’s cannonade 





instances, his opinions of individuals, particularly of Bajre Rao, was cor- 
rectly prophetic.’ These letters are now before ih? public, in the first and 
third volumes of Gurwood’s Despetcics, 


was terrible, but the result shows what a small numberof Britist tras will 
do.”— The Duke of Wellington to Colonel Murray. Gurwood's Despatches, i. 444. 
“Tt was not possible for any man to lead a body into a hotter fire than he 
did the picquets that day at Assye.”—Letler to Colonel Munro, id. 408 


day, at Roscommon, has been respitie/ —Dublin Register. The new French 
| ministry will not dare to open the edger before the present Chamber of a 
ties,— Morning Chronicle. (We suppose dudget to be the word intended.) 
fore many years pass over his head, Mr. O’Connell will have arrived at the 
| gaol (goal) he seeks.--Dublin Evening Post. We will conclude in the lan- 

guage of Holy Writ: ‘ FearGod—sumour the Queen.’—Sunday Monitor. On 
| the Society established within these few years for the conversion of the Jews, 
| we shall only remark, that pork (work) is not reserved for any separate com- 
munity of the Christian name.—Times. 

Aids to Anti- Working Alechrais's—Q. What are Imaginary Quantities? A. 
Pennsylvania bonds. Q. What is the negative sign? A A shake of the 
| head. Q@. What is understood by a Radical? A. Anything but what he 
| talks about in public. @. What is an ‘ Impossible expression 7’ A. To xpeak 
of ‘unmentionables.’ Q. What is a ‘significant digit?’ A. The foreinge®® 
applied to the nose,— Punch. . 

Acreratte Transrormatiox.—On the abdication of Bonaparte in 1814, it 
was stated in a fashionable party at Paris, that everything was to be restored 
to the same'state asin 1788. ‘( 


‘Oh, I am delighted to hear that (exclaimed a 
lady who had passed the bloom of youth), for then [ shall .be only eighters 
years of age. 
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MR. BENTON ON THE TEXAS QUESTION, 


Mr Benton's speech on the treaty with Texas, has been published in the 
Washington Globe, and is very able. 

Mr. Benton took the position, that by ratifying the treaty the United States 
would adopt the Texan war with Mexico, and that the President and Senate 
have no right to make war either by declaration or adoption. Before discus- 
sing the treaty, however, he desired the Senate to look at it and see what it cedes 
to the American Union. According to Mr. Benton, the name of Texas has 
two different significations—one implies the old province of Texas, which 
was formerly a part of Louisiana—the other is the new republic of Texas, 
which includes a vast country, no part of the old province, but properly a 
portion of New Mexico. 

It is this extensive country stretching far over the Mexican boundary, as 
Mr. Benton showed by reading one of the articles of the treaty, which we are 
now asked to occupy. Mr. Benton read a short message from the President 
transmitting a map of Texas, with an accompanying memoir, from which 
the following is an extract: 

‘ The present boundaries of Texas are defined by an act of the Texan 
Congress, approved December 19, 1836, to be as follows: ‘ Beginning at the 
mouth of the Rio Grande, thence up the principal stream of said river to its 
source; thence due north to the 42d degree of north latitude ; thence along the 
boundary line, as defined in the treaty between the United States and Spain, 
io the beginning.’ 

‘On the side of the United States, no natural boundary is presented ; but 
on the west and norih, the Rio del Norte, and the mountainous deserts which 
skirt it, make bold and prominent territorial divisions.’ 

‘This grand and solitary river, without any important tributaries to divide 
its honours south of the Puerco, with its sterile mountain barriers to the sonth 
and west, presents the only strong natural boundary between the United States 
and Mexico. 

‘In connexion With the mountainous desert, it forms the first class of mili- 
tary obstacles. It extends 1,200 miles to the north, in the region of perpetual 
snow, and to within about 100 miles of the south, or F'remont’s Pass, and roils 
down with swiftness a vast volume of turbid waters.’ 

Mr. Benton proceeded to say : 


‘ The treaty before us, besides the incorporation of Texas proper, also in- 
corporates into our Union the left bank of the Rio Grande, in its whole extent 
from its head spring in the Sierra Verde, (Green Mountain,) near the South 
Pass in the Rocky Mountains, to its mouth in the Gulf of Mexico, four de- 
grees south of New Orleans, in latitude 26. It is a ‘grand and solitary 
river, almost without affinents or tributaries. Its source is in the region 
of eternal snow; its outlet in the clime of eternal flowers. Its direct course is 
1,200 miles; its actual run about 2,000.—This immense river, second on our 
continent to the Mississippi only, and but little inferier to it in length, is pro- 
posed to be added in the whole extent of its left bank tothe American Union! 
and that by virtu of a treaty for the re-annexation of Texas! Now, the 
real Texas which we acquired by the treaty of 1803, and flung a by the 
treaty of 1819, never approached the Rio Grande except near its mouth ! while 
the whole upper part was settled by the Spaniards, and great part of it in the 
year 1694—just one hundred years before La Salle first saw ‘Texas !—all this 
upper part was then formed into provinces, on both sides of the river, and has 
remained under Spanish, or Mexican authority ever since. These former 
provinces of the Mexican viceroyalty, now gms of the Mexican re- 
public, lying on both sides of the Rio Grande from its head to its mouth, we 
now propose to incorporate, so far as they lie on the left bank of the river, in- 
to our Union, by virtue of a treaty of re-annexation with Texas. 

Let us pause and look at our new and important proposed acquisitions in 
this quarter. First: there is the department, formerly the province of New 
Mexico, lying on both sides of the river from its head spring to near the 
Paso del Norte—that is to say, half way down the river, This department 
is studded with towns and villages—is populated—well cultivated—and cov- 
ered with flocks and herds. On its left bank, (for I only speak of that part 
which we propose to re-annex,) is, first, the frontier village Taos, 3000 souls, 
and where the custom house is kept at which the Missouri caravans enter 
their goods. Then comes Santa Fe, the capital, 4000 souls—then Albuquerque, 
6,000 souls—then some scores of other towns and villages—all more or less 
populated and surrounded by flocks and fields. Then come the departments 
of Chihuahua, Coahuila, and Tamaulipas, without settlements on the left 
bank of the river, but occupying the right bank, and commanding the lett. 
All this—being parts of four Mexican departments—now under Mexican 
governors and governments—is permanently reannexed to this Union, if this 
treaty is ratified, and is actually reannexed from the moment of the signature 
ot the treaty, according to the President’s last message, to remain so until 
the acquisition is rejected by rejecting the treaty. The one half of the de- 
partment of New Mexico, with its capital, becomes a territory of the United 
Slates: an angle of Chihuahua, at the Paso del Norte, famous for its wine, 
also becomes ours: a part of the department of Coahuila, not populated on 
the left bank, which we take, but commanded from the right bank by Mexican 
authorities: the same of ‘l'amaulipas, the ancient Nuevo San Tander, (New 
St. Andrew,) and which covers both sides of the river from its mouth for some 
hundred miles up, and all the left bank of which is in the power and posses- 
%0n of Mexico, 

‘ These, in addition to the old Texas; these patis of four states ; these towns 
and villages; these peuple and territory; these flocks and herds; this s/ite of 
the Republic of Mexico, two thousand miles long and some hundred broad— 
all this our President has cut off from its mother empire, and presents to us, 
and declares it is ours till the Senate rejects it! He calls it ‘Texas, and the 
cutting off he calls re-annexation ! Humboldt calls it New Mexico, Chiliua- 

hua, Coahuila, and Nuevo San ‘T'ander, now Tamaulipas; and the civilized 
world may quality this ve-annexation by the application of some odious and 
terrible epithet. Demosthenes advised the people of Athens not to take, but 

e-take a certain city; and in that ve-lay the virtue which saved the act from 

the character of spoliation and robbery. Will it be equally potent with us? 
and will the 7, prefixed to the annexation, legitimate the seizure of two thou- 
sand miles of a neighbour’s dominion, with whom we have treaties of peace, 
and friendship, and commerce? Will it legitimate this seizure, made by 
virtue of a treaty with Texas, when no Texan force—witness the disastrous 


expeditions to Mier and to Santa Fe—have been seen near it without being 


Killed or taken to the last man ? 


Mr. Benton justified his statements in regard to the settlements on the left 


bank of the Rio Grande by a reference to Humboldt’s splendid work on New 
Spain which he produced, afier which he resumed thus 

‘I draw a broad line of distinction between the Province of Texas and the 
Republic of Texas. 
Kio del Norte, and between the Gulf of Mexico and the Red river. 


with balmy sunshine, and fresh with perpetual spring. 


the Red river and the Arkansas, so wantonly and impiously thrown away by 

treaty of 1819. Of these two Texases, I go for the recovery of the old one 
and all the dismembered part of the valley of the Mississippi between the Re 
river an Arkansas. | go for this recovery whenever it can be make with 
crime and infamy of anjust war. I—the first denouncer of the treaty 

1819—the first advocate for the recovery of Texas—the consistent, uniform 
auc disinterested advocate for this recovery ; 
complished 


al the 
out the 


third resolution 
and I wash my hands of all attemp* 


without crime and infamy, as declared in the 
ich I have submitted ; 












The Province lay between the Sabine and the lower 
lt was 
wholly a southern Province —the land of verdure and of flowers—forever warm 
The Republic of 
Texas stretches to the whole extent of the left bank of the Rio del Norte— 
enetrates the region of eternal snow—has a northern limit in the hyperborean 
atitude of Marblehead and Cape Cod—and embraces the territory between 


to dismember 
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duced Ut to do so would prevent the disturbance of the harmony subsisting between the 
fico countries, which the United Slates is anxious to preserve.’ The quotation made 
by Mr. Benton closes thus: 


‘You are enjoined, also, by the President, to assure the Mexican govern- 
ment that it is his desire to settle all questions detween the two countries which 
may grow out of this treaty, or any other cause, on the most liberal and satis- 
factory terms, including that of boundary ; and with that view the minister 
who has been recently appointed will be shortly sent with adequate powers, 

‘ You will finally assure the government of Mexico that the government of 
the United States would have been happy, ifcircumstances had permitted it, to 
act in concurrence with that of Mexico in taking the step it has; but, with alli 
its respect for Mexico, and anxious desire that the two countries should con- 
unue on friendly terms, it could not make what it believed might involve the 
safety of the Union itself depend on the contingency of obtaining the previous 
consent of Mexico. But while it could not, with a due regard to the sa ety of 
the Union, dc that, it has taken every precaution to make the terms of the 
treaty as little objectionable to Mexico as possible; and, among others, has 
left the boundary of Texas without specification, so that what the line of boun- 
dary should be might be an open question, to be fairly and fully discussed and 
settled according to the rights of each, and the mutual interests and security of 
the two countries.’ 

Mr. Benron then said— 


‘ This letter admits, in its whole deprecatory tone, and its multiplied volun- 
teer apologies, the deep wrong done Mexico, and the violation of the treaty of 
ace which itinvolves. It as good as declares that the weaty of annexation 
as been made in full view of war! for the terms ‘ {ull view of all possible 
consequences,’ coupled with the expressions of regret for the offence it may 
give Mexico, and a hope and desire that it may not disturb the harmony sub- 
sisting between the two countries, can signify nothing else! The letter also 
admits that there are questions to grow out of this weaty, and that boundary 
is one of these questions, and promises to send a minister to settle them on 
satisfactory terms. What could prompt this volunteer admission except a 

consciousness that the boundaries of Mexico had been violated? and that 
the Rio del Norte boundary is the one intended, it being the only coterminous 
boundary between Mexico and Texas? The letter also admits the want of a 
concurrence of Mexico in making this treaty—he want of her previous con- 
sent—the objectionableness of the treaty to her—her rights in future discussions 
in reference to this boundary: and it commits an error of tact when it treats 
this boundary as unfixed by this treaty, and left an open question for future 

arrangement. ‘The boundary is fixed, as much so as the most elaborate speci- 
fication could make it, 

‘A law of the Texan Congress fixes the boundaries. It defines the bounda- 
ries of the Republic ot Texas. The terms of this law, even without the map 
and the memoir, and the terms of the first article of treaty, ceding all the ter- 
ritories of the Republic, are decisive of the fact. All passes or none! for the 
Republic is a unit, and we canrot divide it! All passes, or none. But the 
fact is, the whole passes, with the precise boundaries named in the law; and, 
therefore, the letter of the Secretary of State commits an error of fact in rep- 
resenting this Mexican boundary as an open question. It is not open, but 
closed by the treaty, to remain closed, if the Senate ratifies it, until opened by 
war or future treaty. . 

‘ The President, in his special message of Wednesday last, informs us that 
we have acquired a title to the ceded territories by his signature to the treaty, 
wanting only the action ofthe Senate to perfect it; and that, in the meantime, 
he will protect it from invasion, and for that purpose has despatched al) the 
disposable portions of the army and navy to the scene of action. This is a 
caper about equal to the mad freaks with which the unfortunate emperor 
Paul, of Russia, was accustomed to astonish Europe about forty years ago. 
By this declaration the thirty thousand Mexicans in the left half of the valley 
of the Rio del Nurte are our citizens, and standing, in the language of the 
President’s message, in a hostile attitude towards us, and subject to be repelled 
as invaders. 


‘ Thus, the seat of the custom-house, where our caravans enter their goods, 
is ours: Santa Fe, the capital of New-Mexico, is ours: Governor Armijo is 
our governor, and subject to be tried for treason if he does not submit to us; 
twenty Mexican villages and towns are ours; and their peaceful inhabitants, 
cultivating their fields and tending their flocks, are suddenly converted, by a 
stroke of the President’s pen, into American citizens, or American rebels. 
This is too bad: and, instead ot making themselves a party to ils enormities, 
as the President invites them to do, I think rather that it is the dury of the 
Senate to wash its hands of allthis part of the transaction by a — disap- 
probation. The Senate is the constitutional adviser of the President, and has 
the right, if not the duty, to give him advice when the occasion requires it. 
I therefore propose, as an additional resolution, applicable to the Rio del 
Norte boundary otily—the one which I will read and send to the Secretary’s 
table—and on which, at the proper time, {I shall ask the vote of the Senate. 
This is the resolution; 

‘Resolved, That the incorporation of the left bank of the Rio del Norte 
into the American Union, by virtue of a treaty with Texas, comprehending, 
as the said incorporation would do, a part of the Mexican departments of 
New Mexico, Chihuahua, Coabuila, and Temaulipas, would be an act of 
direct aggression on Mexico; for all the consequences of which the United 
States would stand responsible.’ 


O1 the hostile preparations directed by the President to be made against 
Mexico, Mr. Benton said ;— 


‘Who among us can ever forget the sensations produced in this chamber, 
on Wednesday last, when the marching and sailing orders were read! and 
still more, when the message was read which had set the army and navy in 
motion. 

These orders and the message, after havingbeen read inthis chamber were 
sent to the printer, and have not yet been returned. [can only refer to them 
as [heard them read, and from a brief extract which 1 took of the message, 
and must refer to others to do them justice. From all thai Il could hear, the 
war is begun ; and begun by orders issued by the President before the treaty 
was communicated to the Senate ! 
army of ‘ obs 
orders to watch, remonstrate, and report, and to communicate with President 
Houston! Nov, what is an army of obserration, but an army in the field for 
war? It isan army, whose name is known, and whose character is defined, 
and which is incident to war alone. It isto watch the enewy! and can never 
be made to watcharaienp! Friends cannot be watched by armed men, 
either individually or nationally, without open enmity. 

‘Let an armed man take a position before your door, show himself to your 
family, watch your movements, and remonstrate with you and report upon 
, | you, if he judged your movements equivocal: Jet him do this, and what is it 
but an act of hostility and of outrage, which every feeling of the heart, and 
every law of God and man, require you to resent and repulse? This would 
be the case with a mere individual; still more with nations, and when squa- 
drons and armies are the watchers and remonstrants. Let Great Britain send 
an army and navy to lie in wait upon our frontiers, and before our cities, 
and then see what a cry of war would be raised in our country. The same 
of Mexico. She must feel herself outraged and atiacked ; she must fee! our 
treaties broken; all our citizens within her dominions alien enemies ; their 
commerce to be instantly ruined, and themselves expelled from the country. 
This must be our condition, unless the Senate (or Congress) saves the coun- 
try. We areat war with Mexico now; and the message which conveys the 
> | marching and sailing orders is still more extraordinary thanthey. The mes- 





of the existing Union, and to treat as hostile al) adverse possessors or intru- 
'} ders. According to this, besides what may happen at Vera Cruz, Tampico 





» a . 
Mexican republic by seizing her dominions in New Mexico, Chihuahua, 
f hr . ‘ 
1, and Tamaulipas. j mijo, or in his absence the governor ad interim, Don Mariano Chaves, may 
aty, in all that relates to the boundary of the Rio Grande, is ana find themselves pursued as rebels and traitors to the United States ’ 
= ; : ; 4 
ralleled outrage on Mexico. It is the seizure of two thousand miles of 
» th "mens Vans Faturda Myth 
itory without a word of explanation with her, and by virtue of at y From Evening F af Saturday, May Zth. 






exas, to which she is no party. Our Secretary of State, in his 


letterto| The able argument 
States chargé in Mexico, and seven days after the treaty was sign- 





NERAL INTELLIGENCE. 





with that clearness of statement and fullness of illustration for which his 
speeches are remarkable, demolishes the entire series of assumptions and 
groundless pretexts on which the Treaty is urged. He shows that Mexico is 
our neighbour, that we are at peace with her, that social, commercial and di- 
plomatie relations subsist between us, which the interests of both nations re- 
quire should continue, that we acknowledge the moral and political right of 
Mexico to re-subjugate the province of Texas; that we have publicly declared 
our neutrality; that we profess triendship and respect for Mexico; yet says Mr. 
Benton : 

‘In the midst of all this we make a treaty with Texas for transferring her- 
self to the United States, and that without saying a word to Mexico, while 
receiving notice trom her that such transfer would be war. Mexico is treat- 
ed as a nullity ; and the provinee she is endeavouring to re-conquer is sud- 
denly, by the magic of a treaty signature, changed into the United States do- 
main, We want the country; but instead of applying to Mexico, and ob- 
taining her consent to the purchase, or waiting a few months forthe events 
which would supersede the necessity of Mexican consent—instead of this 
plain and direct course, a secret negotiation was entered into with Texas, in 
total contempt of the acknowledged rights of Mexico, and without saying a 
word to her until all was over.’ 

Mr. Benton next remarks that this whole movement, which involves such 
great and serious consequences, drawing upon us the eyes of the civilized 
world, is founded upon a weak and groundless pretext, discreditable to our 
government and insulting and injurious to that of Great Britain. In order to 
prove this asseruon, he takes up various parts of the correspondence, para- 
graph by paragraph, and shows that the authorized agents of England disa- 
vow no less than four times, in the most distinct and emphatic manner, any 
design to interfere with the relations of the United States. And after showing 
‘this, he says : 

‘ Now what will the civilized world, to whose good opinion we must all 
look : what will Christendom, now so averse to war, and pretexted'war ; what 
will the laws of reason and honour, so just in their application to the conduct 
of nations and individuals ; what will this civilized world, this Christian 


| world, these just laws —what will they all say that our government ought to 


have done, under this accumulation of peremptory denials of all the causes 
which we had undertaken to find in the conduct of Great Britain for our ‘ im- 
mediate’ annexation of Texas, and war with Mexico? Surely these tribu- 
nals will say: 
First: That the disavowals should have been received as sufficient ; or 
Srconpiy: They should be disproved, if not admitted to be true ; or 
Tuirpry : That reasonadle time should be allowed for looking further into 
their truth, 

One of these things should have been done ; our President does neither, He 
concludes the treaty—retains it a week—sends it to the Senate—and his Sec- 
retary of State obtains a promise from the Chairman of the Commitiee on 
Foreign Relations (Mr. Archer) to delay all action upon it—not to take it up 
for forty days—the exact time that would cover the sitting of the Baltimore 
democratic convention for the nomination of presidential candidates! This 
promise was obtained under the assurance that a special messenger had been 
despatched to Mexico tor her consent to the treaty ; and the forty days was 
the time claimed for the execution of his errand, and at the end of which he 
was expected to return with the required consent. Bad luck again! This 
despatch of the messenger, and delay for his return, and the reasons he was 
understood to have been able to have offered for the consent of Mexico, were 
felt by all as an admission that the consent of Mexico may be obtained, cost 
what millions it might. This admission was fatal! and it became necessary 
to take another tack, and do itaway! This was attempted in a subsequent 
message of the President, admitting, to be sure, that the messenger was sent, 
and sent to operate upon Meaico in relation to the treaty, but taking a fine 
distinction between obtaining her consent to it, and preventing her from being 
angry at it.’ 

Having shown that there was no danger to be apprehended from the im- 
agined designs of Great Britain, Mr. Benton argues that, in any event, this 
country was bound to consult Mexico in regard to the step about to be taken, 








We are informed of a squadron, and an | . : . y 
rvation, sent to the Mexican pons, and Mexican trontier, with | free. No gunpowder plot, like that intended by Guy Fawkes, is to blow the 


This negotiation commenced, according to the record, as lar back as August 
last; we had a minister in Mexico who could have been reached every twen- 
ty days: Mexico had a minister in Washington, with whom communication 
could be had every hour; and why, then, was not Mexico consulted before the 
treaty? Why not speak to her, during these eight months, when in such hot 
haste to consult her afterwards, and so anxious to stop action on the treaty till 
she was heard from, and so ready to volunteer millions to propitiate her wrath, 
or to conciliate her consent 1 Why this haste after the treaty, when there was 
so much time before? It was because, says Mr. Benton, the plan required 
the “ bomb” to be kept back for forty days before the Baltimore Convention, 
and then a storm to be excited, 

He proceeds : 

‘ The reason given for this great haste afier so long a delay, is, that the 
safety of the United States was at stake: thatthe British would abolish slave- 
ry in Texas, and then in the United States, and so destroy the Union. ‘Giving 
to this imputed design, for the sake of the argument, all the credit due to an 
uncontradicted scheme, still it is a preposterous excuse for not obtaining 
the previous consent of Mexico. It turns upon the idea that this abolition otf 
slavery in ‘l'exas is to be sudden, irresistible, irretrievable! and that not a 
minute was to be lost in averting the impending rain! But this is not the 
Admitting what is charged—that Great Britain has adopted a policy, 
and made efforts to abolish slavery in Texas, with a view to its abolition in 
the United States—yet this is not to be done by force, or magic. The Duke 
of Wellington is not to land at the head of some 100,000 men to set the slaves 


case, 


slaves out of the country. No magic wand is to be waved over the land, and 
to convert it into the home otf the free. No slips of magic carpet in the Ara- 
bian Night is to be slipped under the feet of the negroes to send them all whiz- 
zing, by a wish, ten thousand miles through the air. None of these sudden, 
irresistible, irretrievable modes of operating is to be followed by Great Britain. 
She wishes to see slavery abolished in Texas, as elsewhere; but this wish, 
like all other haman wishes, is wholly inoperative without works to back it; 
and these Great Britain denies, She denies that she will operate by works, 
and only by words, where acceptable. 

But admit it. Admit that she has now done what she ‘never did before— 
denied her design admit al) this, and you still have to confess that she isa hu- 
man power, and has to work by human means, and in this case to operate 
upon tre minds of people and of nations—upon Mexico, Texas, the United 
| States, and slaves vithin the boundaries of these two latter countries. She 
has to work by moral means ; that is to say, by operating on the mind, and 
will, Allthis is a work oftime—a work of years—the work of a generation! 
Slavery is in the constitution of Texas, and custome, and interests of the peo- 
ple ; and cannot be got out in many years, if at all.—And are we to be told 
that there was no time to consult Mexico’ or, in the vague language of the 





sage assumes the republic of Texas to be part of the American Union by the gotiation began. — : 
mere signature of the treaty, and to remain so until that treaty is rejected, if | if she found out the treaty before ty ~beme- 
the treaty is rejected at all; and, in the meantime, the President is to use the | anything to ao — the pcheme | . wiehetin tha Tenten ndate'el 
: | army and navy to protect the acquired country from invasion, like any part | &mancipa ion of slaves the condition of acknowledging the ‘Texean indepe nd- 
go for it when it can be ac- 
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Matamoras, and other ports, and besides what may happen on the frontiers i st } { del 80 
" ' ‘ . reur $ 8 y > 7 ; a Q may J 
of Texas proper, the Mexican population in New Mexico, and Governor Ar- | force 0} thie circumsiances whic h would show that the danger of delay was 


of Mr. Bentun, in opposition to the annexation of Tex- 
as—or we might rather say, after reading the first part of his speech, against 


letter, that circumstances did not permit the consultation, and that without 
| disclosing what these circumstancest were? It was last August that the ne- 
Was there fear that Mexico would liberate Texan slaves, 
Alas | sir, she refused to have 
Great Britain proposed to her to make 
; 
ence. She utterly refused it; and thisour government was officially informed 
by the Earl of Aberdeen. No,sir,no. There is no reason in the excuse, 
| I profess to be a man that can understand reason, and could comprebend the 
imminent that nothing but immediate annexation could save the United 
States from destruction. But none such are named, or can be named; and 
the true reason is, that the Baltimore convention was to sit on the 27h of 
May. 
Great Britain avows al) she intends, and that is—a wish to see slavery 
abolished in Texas ; and she declares all the means which she mean to use, 











Mexican minister had withdrawn from our seat of govert the annexation of Mexico—to the United States. is continued in the Globe of and that in, advice where it is acceptable 
: bathe was ect is of the enormity of this outrag annexa t 4 ied Sta . . . twill be a strange spectacle in the nineteenth century, to behold the 
roffered volunteer apologies to avert the consequences | Thursday. Our readers will remember that in the opening of this address, | [jp jted States at war With Mexico, because Great Britain wishes —To ser— 

\ had pr - These passages from the letter establish | Mr. Benton conclusively demonstrated that th e pr t presented in the treaty | the abolition of slavery in Texas 
was nothing less than a scheme for the forcible seizure of a portion ot the So far from being a just cause of war, | hold that the expression of such 
: ‘ , . , ” . la wish is not even censurable for ns, since our naval alliance with Great 
€ passage w 1 cis th iplomatic agent of the | territory of Mexico, and was equivalent to an open declaration of war agains Sritain for the suppression of the slave trade—since our diplomatic alliance 
I g the Meyican g iment ‘¢ t ¢ ¢ that, {that power. He then passed toa considerat the unconstitutionality Of | with her to close the markets of the world against the slave trade—and since 
our G actuate / f« wet such a war, and now, in the part of his argument which is before us, shows | the large effusion of mawkish sentimentality on the supject of slavery, in 
dignity of M é at it sub {| with the same pertinent and convincing logic, that it wouldbe a war of alro- | which our advocates of the aforesaid diplomatic and naval alliance indulged 
t 2 . } Rich, themselves at the time of its negotiation and conclusion Since that time, I 
G adding that the | cious injustice. hink we have lost the right (if we ever possessed it) of fighting Mexico be- 
sovernment all pos ences, tna! It seems to us, that Mr. Benton leaves the friends of the Treaty no ground | .auce Great ain says she wishes—ro see—slavery abolished in Texas as 
L des f f es whir . | whatever to stand upor he examines their positions one by on and J else ere th hout the world, 
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Kmpervial Parliament. 
House of Lords, April 30. 
DEBTORS AND CREDITORS BILL. 

Lord COTTENHAM rose to move the second reading of the Debtors and 
Creditors bill. His object was to induce their Jordships to extend still further 
that remedy which in 1838 did apply to the execution of mesne process, and 
finally to relieve debtors of every class, in the progress of an actor. lor debt, 
from the evils of imprisonmeat, The law as it siood was not only perfectly 
useless for securing the payment of debt, but so inconsistent wiih every thing 
that had taken place of late years for the purpose of amending the law of 
debtors and creditors, that it would not be permitted = longer to continue. 
He grounded his argument in support of the present bill on two reports. One 
was prepared by commissioners appointed for that purpose in 1542, during 
the time his noble trend (Lord Brougham) held the Great Seal. They made 
a report on the 3ist of March of that year, and the tames appended to that 
report he (Lord Cottenham) felt convinced would give it great weight with 
their lordships. ‘Those names were Sir Frederick Pollock, the present Chief 
Baron, Mr. Evans, Mr. Starke, and Mr. (now Judge) Wightman. The 
other report was dated July, 1510. Notwithstanding the conclusiveness and 
authority of the former report, there were certain points on which, when he 
(Lord Cottenham) had the honour of holding the great seal, he thought 1t es- 
sential that further information should be obtained, and as the inquiry was one 
which involved peculiarly the commercial interests of the country, he was de- 
sirous that it should be conducted not only by lawyers, but also by persons of 
the greatest eminence in the commercial world. And when he mentioned the 
names of the gentlemen who sign the second report—men eminent in the pro- 
fession of the law, and ranking among the first commercial men of the city 
of London—their lordships would feel that any conclusion to which they had 
come was entitled tothe greatest consideration. Those gentlemen were Mr. 
Justice Erskine, who presided for several years in the Court of Review, Mr. 
Joshua Evans, Mr. Law, and Mr. Holroyd. ‘The names of the commercial 
men were Mr. Ellis, Mr. Benjamin Haws, Mr. Lee, and Mr. H. Harmer. 
On each of those commissions there was one dissentient. ‘This fact was im- 
portant, as showing that the persons composing the commissions did not hold 
one class of opinions, On the first commission Mr. Serjeant Starke was the 
dissentient, and on the second Mr. Law. Lach of those learned persons 
=— on record the reasons for his dissent from the rest of the commissioners. 

h commissions strongly recommended the principles contained in the bill 
before the house, particularly the abolition of imprisonment for debt. 

His lordship then read some extracts from the first report, in whica was 
strongly depicted the evils resulting from shutting a man up in prison for 
debt, and thus ‘ cutting him off from his business, his family, and his hone— 
depriving him of the means ol honest exertion’—degrading him by bringing 
him into association with immoral persons, and ruining his future prospects 
by the ‘indelible stigma’ which it placed on his character. The report of the 
commission in 1840 referred to and formally adopted those views as being in 
accordance with their own investigations and inquiries. There were two 
evils—mesne process and final process ; but the latter was that which most re- 
quired to be abolished. Buthe (Lord Cottenham) had a higher authority than 
that of those reports to refer to; he had the authority of Parliament itself in 
favour of the present bill. In the preamble of a bill passed ip the session be- 
fore the last, it was recited that, ‘ Whereas it is expedient to protect from all 

rocess against the person, sach persons as become indebted without any 
fraud, or gross or culpable negligence, so as nevertheless their estates be duly 
distributeo,’ &c, Imprisonment was not essential to the procuring the pay- 
ment cf a debt, and as the grievance was severe and extensive, he trusied 
their lordships would pass the present bill. He was not prepared to state the 
exact number of persons annually exposed to those evils: but he had found 
something approximating to it. ‘he report made in 1840 stated that 3.905 
had passed through the Insolvent Court during the preceding year. The num- 
ber that passed through that court in the month of March last was 412, which, 
supposing it to be the average number of the other months, would give 5,000 
for the year; and if it was considered how many were dependent on them, 
some notion might be formed of the extent of the evil. 

In order to satisty their lordships that imprisonment for debt did not form a 
part of the ancient law of this country, he would refer to Coke, who, in his 
institutes, B. 11, page 394, said that a creditor ‘ should not have the body otf 
a debtor in execution of a judgment. And the reason of the law was, that 
the body, in case of debt, should not be detained in prison, but at liberty, not 
only to follow his own affairs and business, but also to serve the King and 
country when case should require.’ Imprisonment for debt formed no part of 
the original law of the country, but had sprung out of legal fictions and acts 
of Parliament. Imprisonment was resorted to for the purpose of inducing a 
dishonest debtor to give up his property in payment of his liabilities, but that 
the unfortunate debtor who had no means of paying his debt might have some 
protection, the bankrupt laws were passed, by which the creditor was to take 
the property and release the person. ‘That law, however, while it worked 
beneticially for a small class of persons who were traders to a considerable 
amount, left a large portion of the community without any protection what- 
evel. After this came the Insolvent Acts, the first of which was to the effect 
that any debtor for less than 100/. should be released from prison on condition 
of his entering the army. (A laugh.) 

Then came what was called the Lords’ Act, which was not found to cor- 
rect the grievance; and the subsequent occasional Insolvent Acts followed, 
till at last came the statute called Lord Ridesdale’s Act for the Relief of 
Insolvent Debtors, which could not operate till after a man had been three 
months in prison, ‘This, however, had been recently altered, but still a debtor 
could not obt.in the benefit of the present Act without going through certain 
tedious formalities. ‘The two codes of law—that of bankruptcy, and that ot 
insolvency—contained a variety of great inconsistencies ; ana he well remeiw- 
bered that the former had been frequently the subject of discussion in the 
Chancery Courts, 

Upon these Acis followed that abolishing imprisonment for debt upon mesne 
poses, and commer-zial transactions went on as well as before. ‘That Act, 

owever, he considered had not yet had fair play, They had now made, at 
the same time, some advance towards the principle of a cessio bonorum, and Acts 
had recently passed of which he much approved ; and he could not see of 
what use it was lounger to give the power to take the person of the debtor when 
there were so many remedies against the property. Surely creditors ought not 
to be left with the power to take beth, [The noble and learned lord here quo- 
ted several details, to show that the arrest of the person of debtors had not 
been of advantage, on the whole, to creditors, and stated that, in one year, 
under the present Insolvent Debtors’ Act, the expense of putting into prison 
and discharging trom prison, those who came before the Insolvent Court, 
amounted to no less a sum than 861, 9s, 10d., the average cost of each person's 
discharge being about 151. (Hear, bear.) The biil he had now to offer to 
their lordships professed to give the creditor greater power against the proper- 
ty of a debtor, and to abolish the imprisonment for debt altogether. Another 
proposition was, to abolish the distinction between the laws ot bankruptcy and 
insolvency. The bill would also provide that fraudulent debtors should be 
punished in accordance with the principles at present embodied in the bank- 
ruptey and insolvency iaws. ‘To this bill he now asked their lordships to 
give their assent, and begged to conclude by moving the second reading. 

Loni LYNDHURS I expressed his approbation of the measure, and said 
that nothing could be more inconsistent than that there should be two distinct 
laws in this country as to bankrupts and insolvents, and that those laws snould 
have to be administered by two sets of judges. With reference to one impor- 
tant principle involved in this bill, he had ever considered it a hard and 
unwise provision that an insolvent, after his discharge and on commencing 
life again, should have to bear up against the burden of his former debts. 
from which he might naturally consider that he was discharged on taking 
the benefit of the Insolvent Act. He recommended the bill of his noble and learn 
ed friend to be read a second time that night, and to postpone the committal of 
the measure until another measure of his noble and learned friend near him 
(Lord Brougham) should be before the house—a measure which he thought 
it convenient should be before their lordships at the same time with the pre- 
sent bill. 

Lord BROUGHAM concurred in the course recommended by his noble 
and learned friend. A report, drawn by the highest authority, had recently 
been prepared upon the subject of debior and creditur, and in it 15 systems of 
commercial law had been introduced and considered. The document would 
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Lord CAMPBELL said he was delighted to think that imprisonment for 
debt would be abolished. {t was most unjust that a man should be imprisoned 
who had not teen guilty of fraud. The law was also most ubjust in the case 
of poor debtors, who were imprisoned one day for every shilling they owed. 
He hoped that would be altered. 

Lord COTTENHAM replied. 

The bill was read a second time, and orderwd to be committed that day fort- 
night, and then their lordships adjourned. 





DUELLING IN THE ARMY. 


In the amended articles relating to duelling, just issued from the War-of- 
fice by her Majesty’s authority, ‘ for the pur of more eflectually discour- 
aging and prohibiting a practice which is a violation of her Majesty's orders, 
anda flagrant breach of the law of the lanc,’ we find that :— 

‘ These articles declare that it is svitable to the character of honuurable men 
to apologise and offer redress for wrong or insult committed, and equaily so for 
the party aggrieved to accept, frankly and cordially, explanations and apolo- 
gies for the same. 

‘If sach redress be refused to be given, or to be accepted, and the friends 
of the parties have failed to reconcile the differences, a reference should, in 
conformity with the signification of her Majesty’s pleasure in the 106th arti- 
cle, be made to the commanding officer on the spot, who will issue his best 
advice and influence to reconcile the parties ; and the differences, having been 
honourably settled by the good offices and responsibility of the commanding 
officer, ought never to be revived by either party, or by any other officer, or 
body of officers; if, however, the commanding officer fail to reconcile the par- 
ties, it will become his duty to take such measures as he may deem necessa- 
ry in order to prevent a duel, or to maintain good order in her Majesty’s ser- 
vice, and the person refusing to be reconciled will be liable to be brought to a 
court-martial, and, if convicted, cashiered, or suffer such other punishment 
as the court may award. 

‘ All parties implicated in duelling are liable, on conviction before a gener- 
al court-martial, to be cashiered. 

‘Her Majesty’s pleasure is expressed in the 107th article, that officers, be- 
ing the friends or seconds of the parties, shall exert their influence to adjust 
a difference on terms consistent with the honour of each of the parties. ‘The 
failure in settling a difference being generally attributable to excessive de- 
mands forreparation made by one of the parties, the conduct of the seconds, 
by the 107th article, is made liable to be investigated, as well as that of the 
principals, in all cases in which a dispute shail be referred for the considera- 
tion of a general court-martial, 

‘ Personal differences between gentlemen living together as brother officers 
can seldom fail to be honourably and prompily adjusted, in the first instance 
by explanation between their mutual friends ; the propriety of an early ex- 

lanation and acknowledgment of error was so lorcibly pointed out by 
Field-Marshal the Duke of Wellington in confirming the sentence of a gen- 
eral court-martial in 1810, that Sir Henry Hardinge inserts the following ex- 
tract of his grace’s sentiments on this point:— 

‘« The ofhcers of the army should recollect that it is not only no degrada- 
tion, but that it is meritorious in him who is inthe wrong, to acknowledge 
and atone for his error, and that the momentary humiliation which every man 
may feel upon making such an acknowledgment is more than atoned for by 
the subsequent satisfaction which it affords him, and by avoiding a trial and 
conviction of conduct unbecoming of an officer.” ’ 

ie 
From the Kingston Chronicle 


ODD-FELLOWSHIP—CANADA, 


An Opp-Fretiows Lopce, in connection with the ‘Manchester Unity,’ has 
recently been opened in this town, and at the last regular meeting an Address 
to His Excellency the Governor General was adepted, and a deputation of the 
principal Officers appointed to present the same to His Excellency, On Sat- 
urday last the deputation were favoured with an audience, and presented the 
Address, as follows :— 

To His Excellency the Right Honourable Sir Cuartes Tueopnitus Mer- 
cates, Baronet, Knight Grand Cross of the most Honourable Order of the 
Bath, and of Her Majesty’s Most Elonourabie Privy Council, Governor-in- 
Chief. and Captain-General in and over the Provinces of British North 
America, and Vice-Admiral of the same. 

May tr pLease Your Excevvency : 

We, the officers and Brethren of the Kingston Lodge of the Loyal Inde- 

endent order of Odd Fellows, Manchester Unity, beg leave to approach 

Four Excellency with sentiments of the highest respect and esteem. 

It is not our intention here to enter into any lengthened disquisition on the 
principles of Odd-f'ellowship, as we have the pleasure of knowing from our 
district Lodge that Your Excellency is already acquainted with them. Suf- 
fice it to say, that they are calculated to promote those feelings of sympathy 
and brotherly kindness, inculcated by the Divine Command, ‘ Love thy Neigh- 
bour as thyself.’ 

Much ignorance and prejudice exist in the public mind as to the object of 
Odd-Feliowship, and it is only by the countenance and support of Christian 
Philanthropists like Your Excellency, added to the blessing of Almighty God 
upon our own humble but honest exertions in relieving the needy and in suc- 
couring and comforting the distressed, that we can hope for the removal of 
these difficulties. The principal vbject, therefore, of this humble Address is 
to entreat Your Exceliency to permit us to use your honoured name as our 
Patron, and to become an honorary member of our Lodge—knowing as we 
do that Your Excellency’s gracious notice of our Brethren in Montreal! has not 
only proved a tower of strength to the Order in that City, but its beneficial in- 
fluence has extended even to us. 

That God of His infinite merey may grant Your Excellency a long lite of 
health and happiness, to enable Your Excellency to fulfil the important duties 
entrusted to you, is the sincere prayer of the Loyal Kingston Lodge ot Inde- 
pendent Odd Fellows. 


His Excellency received the deputation very graciously, and frankly com- 
plied with the prayer of the Address, On their taking leave, His Exvellency 
informed them that He would take the liberty of sending a donation in aid of 
the Society ; accordingly on Thursday a Check for 25/ was forwarded to the 
Secretary. Thus adding another proof to the many already extant, of His 
Excellency’s goodness of heart and unbounded liberality. 

As Odd-Fel)ows Lodges are yet in their infancy in this Country, and their 
philanthrophic objects comparatively unknown, nothing could tend ina great- 
er degree to remove prejudice and excite public attention, than the extension 
of the Governor General's patronage to these institutions, 

We understand that in a few days an Address to the public will be issued 
by the Kingston Lodge, in which the principles of Odd-Fellowship will be 
fully explained. 

——— 

Deatu or Vice Apmirat Ste Jantesin Brenton, Bart, K.C.B.—It is 
with much regret that we have to announce the death of one of the most gal- 
lant and distinguished flag officers of the British navy, Vice Admiral of the 
White, Sir Jahleel Brenton’ Bart., K. C. B., who died at Leamington Spa. on 
Sunday afternoon last, in the 74th year of his age. —The late gallant officer 
entered the service in 1777; was made a lieutenant on the 22d of November, 
1790, and served on board the Barfleur in Lord Bridport's action off Cape St. 
Vincentin 1797 (in which were also his gallant triends, two of the admirals at 
the present Board of Admiralty); was made a commander on the 3d July, 
1799; and in command of the Speedy, 14-cun brig, in that year fought seve- 
ral gallant actions in the vicinity of Gibraltar; three of the enemy’s vessels he 
captured during his command near Cape de Gatt, under a heavy fire of mus 
ketry from the surrounding hills. In the following month of October he des- 
troyed tour of the enemy’s vessels ina heavy surf at the time exposed to the 
guns ofa fortification and musketry from the beach, and in the next month of 
November he displayed consummate skill and gallantry in beating off two 
schooners, and ten other armed vessels; by these services he won his post 
rank, which is dated 25th of April, 1800. He was then selected by Sir James 
{afterwards Lord] de Saumarez as his flag captain, and in command of the 
Cesar distinguished himself in the severe action off Algesiras, of 6th of July, 
1801, Subsequently, in command of the Minerva, when that frigate got 
aground ina fog and was lest near Cherbourg, he defended her during a 
heavy fire of several hours, for which unsurpassable gallantry he received the 





shortly be placed in the hands of his noble and learned friend on the woolsack, 
andthe perusal of it would justify the delay which had been proposed with 
regard to this measure. 


The Dake of RICHMOND thought the gratitude of the country was due | 


to the noble and learned lord for the pains he had bestowed upon this import- 
ant subject; but he wished to know whether it was intended in this Dill to 
continue the imprisonments under the Courts of Requests. The debtors im- 
prisoned by those Courts for very small sums were the victims of a bad system. 

Lon’ DENMAN felt able to give an answer to the question of the noble 
duke. The bill not only would, but must put an end to the monstrous abuses 
which existed in the small Courts for the recovery of debts. He joined in 
expressing his gratitude to this noble and learned friend tor his interference on 


this subject. As to the clause which made an offence of an insolvent debt 


attempting to obtain gooils, that was already an offence, according to one of | 


the recent statutes. As to the fraudulent bills of sale, that w as alarge sub- 
ject, and required thorough sifting; but he was jealous of making an offence 
in itself the mere act of executing a fraudulent bill of sale Perhaps the 
nullity of any such sales would be sufficient. without ; 


criminal offences iding to the list of 
sv ales, 











highest praise when acquitted by a court-marial for the loss of his ship. In 
| 1807, when in command of the Spartan frigate, Sir Jahleel assisted in driving 
} the French garrison out of Pezaro and desiroving the castle ; in the follow- 
ing month he assisted in blowing up the castle of Cesaratico, destroying a 
neighbouring battery, and compelling the Island of Sussin to surrender: he 








| also assisted atthe reduction of Zante and Cephalonia, Cerigo, where he was 
| first in command. In the same ship in 1810, in concert with the Success, he 
fought a most gallant action with and defeated a French squadron in the bay 
| or Naples, in which action he was severely wounded. The gallant officer was 
| created a baronet on this occasion, and received other honours, and, on the 9th 
| February, 1511, had a pension conferred on him of 300/. per annum for the 
wounds he had received. His eldest son, Mr. L.C. Lee Brenton, who suc- 
ceeds to the baronety. was born in 1807 
Deata or Li Cor. Simson, K.H.—This gallant officer, who had held | 
the appointment of Town Major of Hull for upwards of 20 years, died at his 
quarters, in the citadel, about a iortnighi since, in the Glst year o. his age. 
The deceas entered the service at an early period of the present century, 
as an ensign in the 8Ist Regiment, and wit 
in 1905, Subsequently he obtainel a lieuienancy 





then forming, with the 52d and 95th. Rifles, a crack bri , Under Sir Jes 
Moore, at Thorncliffe, on the coast of Keat. Simson a fro 
siderable portion of the Peninsular campaign, was present a the battle af 
Vittoria, and a: the last fight before Toulouse. At the attack on New Or. 
leans, Capt Simson, leading the storming party against the principal redoube 
on the enemy’s position, was thrown into the trench by a round shot, Causing 
a severe wound, which resulted in the amputation of his left leg and thi 
and rendered him unfit for further active duties. ‘The funeral of the gallos, 
officer took place on Tuesday week. 


Deatu or Sirk T. Suectey, Bart.—This venerable baronet expired 
Wednesday, at his seat in Sussex. He was son of the first baronet oa 
was born in 1756. In 1791 he married Miss Pinfold, daughter of Mr. C.P : 
fold, of Effingham, Surrey. In 1815 he succeeded to the baronetey, His 

randson, Mr. P. F. Shelley, inherits the family honours, being the son of 

r. P. Bysche Shelley, the celebrated poet, and Mary Wolstonecroft, the ay. 
thoress of ‘ Frankenstein,’ who was daughter of W. Godwin, the cele 
author of ‘Caleb Williams.’ The present baronet is in his twenty fifth year. 





WANTED—Se vera! copies ot No. 4, No. 9, and No. 12 of the present volume of the 
ALBION, for which Twenty-fve cents each will be given by application at this Office, 
$$, 





DIED—At his residence, Flushing, Long island, on Sunday morning, 26th M 
tain Langford Redwood, late of H.B.M. 5ist Regiment, aud of Oaeeks Garden’in the 
island of Antigua. : 
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The pertinacity with which the President andthe advocates of the annex. 
ation of Texas to the United States, insist on finding in the policy of Great 
Britain, a pretext for the adoption of the measure they desire to see carried 
into effect, is truly most extraordinary, and we should apprehend, would be 
attended with the most disastrous results to the long peace of the world, did 
we not hope much from the spirit of modera‘ion and forbearance, which char. 
acterizes the present government of England. 
When we published the correspondence which has recently passed between 
the present Secretary of State and Mr. Pakenham, we expressed the anxiety 
we felt at the manner in which it would be received in England. To perse- 
vere four times in succession in attributing to a friendly power, motives it has 
as often distinctly denied, is certainly something unusual in diplomatic ip- 
tercourse. We recollect that for merely calling in’question the existence of 
a fact advanced by the President of the United States, a British Minister 
was ordered to leave the country, and that on another occasion a dispatch 
was returned to the Secretary of State at Washington, because it contained 
an expression that was thought derogatory to the honour of the Sovereign ~ 
When we recollectthese things, we cannot but fear that an interruption of dip- 
lomatic intercourse may be the result of the manner, in which avowals made 
in the most friendly spirit have been met by the present Executive. 

The treaty with the German Zoil- Verein is another source of anxiety, for 
most assuredly the British Government will never concur in the interpreta. 
tion given by the late Secretary of State to the reciprocity treaty concluded 
between the United States and Great Britain in 1815, by which it was agreed 
that no higher duties should be levied on the imports of either country in the 
ports of the other, than were leyied on those of the most favoured nation, 
Such an interpretation, we venture to say, was never attempted beiore, and if 
it was, itis incumbent on those who contend {for it, to adduce the proof of it. 
It makes ihe treaty a perfect nullity, for if either may abrogate its provisions at 
their pleasure, pretexts can never be wanting. It is besides utterly at vari- 
ance with the understanding hitherto entertained of it by the United States 
themselves. Not long since, the British Government, probably to encourage 
industrial pursuits on the Coasts of Africa, reduced the duty on Rice import- 
ed from Africa. The American Minister immediately took occasion toclaim a 
like reduction on rice imported from the United States under the clause of 
the treaty above alluded to, and the Government acceded to the justice of the 
claim. Now suppose the British Government had said, “Oh, no! this is not 
a favour granted to Africa, it is an equivalent for the absence of all duties 
on our imports there ; for a like equivalent, we will grant you a like reduction.” 
England assuredly might have done so, by a parity of reasoning—and what 
would have been the result?) Again,surely when the express stipulations of 
a treaty are departed from, each party to that treaty has a right to judge of 
the justice of the grounds on which that departure is made—for if they are 
not, the treaty is worth no more than waste paper. It would, perhaps, not 
be difficult then, for Great Britain to show that the reduction of the duty on 
tobacco in Germany, would be no equivalent for the reduction of duty on 
German manufactures here ; that the poorer classes there consume tobacco 
they raise themselves, and that to the better classes, aduty of four or five rix 
thalers will make no difference. 

When we consider the immense commerce carried on between England and 
the United States—how essentially necessary it isto the welfare of both coun- 
tries—to the one quite as much as the other; it does seem to us, it would be 
the height of folly in either country to commit any act which might lead to 
interruptit. The Act of Parliament 5 of George IV., cap. 1., provides 
that: Her Majesty, by order in Council, from time to time may order that 
there be levied any additional duty, not exceeding one fifth of the amount of 
any existing duty, upon any goods, the growth, produce, or manufacture of 
any country, which shail levy higher or other duties upon auy article, the growth, 
produce or manufacture of any of Her Majesty's dominions, than upon the like at 
ticle, the growth, produce or manufacture ef any other foreign country ; and to give 
effect to the treaty of reciprocity betwe2n the two countries, the Act of Par- 
liament of 59,George III., was passed, by which, American vessels import- 
ing the products of America are placed on the same footing as British— 
The auction duty on goods imported,in American bottoms, and sold on ac- 
count of the importer, is remitted; the same duties are charged and bounties 
allowed upon goods exported in American asin Brirish ships, and the ports ot 
Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, were opened to American vessels coming 
with cargo trom the United Kingdom, with no other restrictions than on 
British. 

The provisions of this act were continued in 1 and2 Vic. c. 113, and by 
an order of council, bearing date 25th February, 1841, it was furthermore de- 
clared “ that the ships of all such foreign powers as have treaties of recipro- 
city with this country (Great Britain) and the cargoes imported or exported 
therein, shall be admitted under the said acts of Parliament, on paying the 
like rates of duties and tolls as those charged on British vessels and their cat- 
goes.” 

Putting now aside the binding effect of a solemn treaty, we ask, can the 
United States commerce expect to find an equivalent for such advantages 45 
these in an increased commercial intercourse with part of Germany, which 
has no colonies, which takes comparatively but a very trifle of their great 
staple, and takes none of the provisions of the West, now becomingarticles 4 
such large consumption in England ? 

The notion entertained by a few wiseacres in the London papers, who bavé 
favoured the public with their opinions, that England made a breach in het 
own system by admitting timber into New Brunswick under the authority a 
the Ashburton treaty, is sufficiently refuted by the words of that treaty, which 
are as follows— 

Articte II!.—In order to promote the interests and encourage the in dustry 
of all the inhabitants of the Countries watered by the River St. John and! 
tributaries, whether living in the State of Maine or the Province of New 
Brunswick, it is agreed that, where, by the provisions of the present treaty, 
the River St. John is declared to be the line of boundary, the navigation © 
the said River shall be free and open to both parties, and shall in no way be 
obstructed by either: that all the produce of the forest, in logs, lamber, Um 
ber, boards, staves, or shingles, or of agriculture not being manutactarce 
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John, or by its tributaries, of which fact reasonable evidence shall, if required, 
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of the said River St. John, and to and round the 
Fee said ce ales by boats, ratis, or other conveyance : that when 
within the Province of New Brunswick, the said produce shall be deakt with 
as if it were the produce of said Province. 

This is an arrangement for admitting the timber—not of the State cf Maine, 
butof the valley of St. John’s only—into New Brunswick, where it enjoys the 
privileges ot Colonial timber, The arrangement is a special and peculiar 
one, to enable the people of that portion of the State to take their logs and 
Jumber to the sea by the only route permitted by nature in consequence of the 
force of gravity, and the peculiar course of the streams. Without it the tim- 
ber would be valueless, and the country bearing it would remain a dense forest 
for another century. The treaty, it must be observed, was made with the 
United States, and not with the State of Maine, consequently it is only of 
walue as far as it goes, and no other State, nor any other partof Maine, can 
claim any extension of privileges therefrom. The Federal government at 
Washington can alone negotiate with foreign powers. 

Bat it is said that other powers with whom Great Britain negotiated treaties 
of reciprocity, can claim the like advantage as being on the footing of the 
“most favoured nation.” Be it so; and the shippers of timber in Sweden 
and Norway may avail themselves of the circuitous route of St. John’s tor 
getting the commodity into New Brunswick if they please. 

We conclude with the expression of a hope that the reflecting part of 
the people will resist in a proper manner the fixed determination which 
seems to exist in some quarters, to produce a misunderstanding with Eng- 
land ;—it is not that we fear the consequences for England more than the 
United States—far from it, but itis because it is utterly, and entirely uncalled 
for by the honour or interests of either. 





MR. BENTON’S SPEECH. 

We call attention to an abstract of a speech of Mr. Banton, in the United 
States Senate, on the subject of the treaty for the annexation of Texas. The 
speech itself is so long that we could not find rom for it in our columns, For 
the abstract, we are indebted to the Evening Post. of this city. 

Mr. Benton, it will be seen, makes a distinction between Texas proper, 
and the Texas as defined by Mr. Tyler in the treaty now before the Senate. 
‘There was always some doubt as to the true southern boundary of Louisiana ; 
that isto say, it was questionable whether Texas was a part of that country, 
ornot. Like the limits of Nova Scotia, the limits of Louisiana were involv- 
ed in the obscurity of old grants and imperfectly defined titles. Thenorth-west 
angle of Nova Scotia never was, and never could be, accurately ascertained ; 
and without this knowledge it was impossible to arrange the boundary be- 
tween the State of Maine and the British province of New Brunswick. ‘The 
qoestion brought the United States and Great Britain to the verge of war, but 
which was happiiy averted by the conclusion of the Treaty at Washingion, 
made by Lord Ashburton and Mr. Webster, when a conventional line was 
formed, and the matter set at rest. In like manner were the boundaries of 
Louisiana and Texas settled by treaty, in 1819, made by Mr. John Quincy 
Adams and the Spanish Minisier, Don Onis; and the river Sabine was fixed 
upon as the southern limit of the Louisiana purchase. Many, however, thought, 
and still think, that in this arrangement the United States did not obtain their 
rights—and that the Rio del Norte, and not the Sabine, should have been the 
southern boundary, which would have included Texas. Of this opinion is 
Mr. Benton. Hence the proposed acquisition of the latter country, is call- 
ed the ve-annexation of Texas. 

But it so happens that the present treaty not only embraces Texas proper, 
but several other provinces now in the actual occupation of Mexico, and 
which the Texans have never subdued, or even attempted to subdue. If, then, 
this treaty be consummated, and the territory allowed to be incorporated with 
this country, the United States will find a foreign government and a foreign 
people seated within their dominions, exercising all thetunctions of an indepen- 
dent state, denying and resisting their authority. Such a state of things, Mr. 
Benton argues, must inevitably produce war. Hence his desire to restrict the 
claim to Texas proper, and to obtain it as soon as it can be acquired with just- 
ice and propriety. 

This distinction of Mr. Benton is a very important one, and it behoves 
both France and England not only to bear it fully in mind, but to declare at 
once how much of the globe south of the Sabine and west of the sea they 
have acknowledged to be independent of Mexico. The independence of 
Texas was recognized by those two powers because Texas had subdued it, 
and established therein a government de facto. As the rule for admitting re- 
volted countries to the recognition of their independence is regulated by their 
physica) ability to maintain themselves, it follows that Texas is only inde- 
pendent of Mexico as far as she can make herself so by force of arms. 
Now, as we have already said, that many of the provinces included in the new 
treaty are still Mexican, both de facto and de jure—that the Texans have never 
conquered them, nor attempted to conquer them, but are in the undisturbed 
possession of Mexico—they cannot form any part of the country recognized by 
the two European powers to be free and independent. General Houston and 
the Texan leaders have no more right to cede the provinces in question to 
the United States, than Papineau and Makenzie have to propose the re-an- 
mexation of Canada to France. 

On looking over Mr. Benton’s speech again, as reported in the Gio'x,we find 
im it the following striking passage, which had previousiy escaped us :— 

lt is evident, Mr. President, that the treaty was commenced, carried on, 
formed, and agreed upon, so far as the documents show its origin, in virtue of 
the information given in the private jetier of Mr. Duff Green, contradicted as 
that was by the Texian and British Ministers, to whomit referred. It is evi- 
dent from all the papers that this was the case. The attempt to find in Lord 
Abenieen’s letter a subsequent pretext for what had previously been done, is 
evidently an afterthought, put to paper, for the first time, just six days after 
thetreaty had been signed! The treaty was signed on the 12th of April: the 
afierthought was committed to paper, in the form of a letter to Mr. Paken- 
ham, on the 18th, and on the 19th the treaty was sent to the Senate, having 
been delayed seven days to admit of drawing up, and sending in along with 
it, this er post facto discovery of reasonsto justify it. 

The letterof Mr. Calhoun was sent in with the treaty: the reply of Mr. 
Pakenham to it, though brief and prompt, being written on the same day, (the 
19h of April,) was not received by the Senate until ten days afier, to wit, on 
the 2h of ye ; and when received, it turns cut to be a fourth disavowal, 
in the most clear and unequivocal terms, of this new discovery of the old de- 


signs imputed to Great Britain, and which had been three times disavowed 
before. Here isthe letter of Mr. Pakenham, giving this fourth contradiction 
to the old story, and appealing to the judgment of the civilized world for its 
opinion on the whole transaction. 





Lard Elienborough.—From the closing part ofan article on Gwatior, which 
will be found among our extracts, it will be seen that, as we expected, the dif- 
ferences between this nobleman and the East India Company have probably 
arisen from the discontent his conduct had created among the civil servants 
of the Company in India. This opinion, too, seems generally entertained by 
the London press; and one ofthem adds, in addition, that to remonstrances 
on thesame score his Lordship had returned the Board an answer which they 
considered insuiting to their dignity. At any rate, we are satisfied the ob- 
jections of the Company are more to his Lordship’s personal conduct than 
to his public policy. The article to which we have reference is from Black- 
woot’—cenerally extremely well informed on Oriental affairs. 

_ 
CANADA. 

Although we have so frequently inserted the admirable replies of the Gov- 

ermor General to the different addresses presented to him, whether loyal or 


equivocal, we cannot avoid giving the following which is an answer to z 


iy 


well written and right-fecling address from the “ merchants. tradesmen. me- 
chanics, and other inhabitants of Montreal.” 


We have never in the whole course of our lives perused a more upright 
_ . 
2m! constitutional document. and the people who cannot live under su 


haruler 
must be bad indeed, And kere let it 


be distinctly borne 


ne in mind that this is 


not a mere theoretical exposition of the principles of Sir Charles Meicalie’s 
government, but that he practically illustrates it in all his public acts. His 
private life too is in accordance with his public conduct, for his urbanity, good- 
feeling and liberaliiy are proverbial, while the hand of charity is ever open 
to those who crave it: 


Tothe Merchants, Tradesmen, Mechanics, and other Inhabitants of Mon- 
treal, who have signed the address of that City. 

1 thank you cordially, Gentlemen, for your Loyal and Patriotic Address 
and for the assurance of your devoted attachment to the person and govern- 
ment of our most Gracious Sovereign. 

The expression of your confidence in my endeavours to conduct the admi- 
nistration of her Majesty’s Government in this Province on wise and liberal 
principles, and of your approval of the resistance which it has been my duty 
to oppose to unconstitutional demands, is highly encouraging; and corrobo- 
rate my reliance on the good sense of the people to sustain me in that course, 
which I believe to be no less necessary for the preservation of the Liberties of 
the Subject, than for themaintenance of the Prerogative of the Crown, which 
in the British Constitution are inseparably united. 

I rejoice in your concurrence in my earnest desire that Canada may be go- 
verned in accordance with the wishes of the majority of the people, as expres- 
sed through their Representatives, with the resolutions of September, 1841 ; 
and it is my anxious hope that moderation and regard for the true interests 
of the country, in all parties, may enable me to give full effect to those prin- 
ciples, and thereby promote the welfare and happiness of the Province. The 
real enemies of those principles are the individuals who, not content with the 

ssession of all the essentials of Responsible Government, by refusing to work 
it with moderation, and by pushing their pretensions to inadmissible ex- 
tremes, obstruct its operation, and may render it impracticable, and who, ata 
time when every actof Her Majesty's Government towards the Colony is a 
proof of the strongest desire to advance its wellare, to secure its liberties, to 
consult its feelings, and to promote its happiness, seek in return to trample on 
the Crown,—to reduce Her Majesty’s Authority to a state of utter prostration, 
and thus tu destroy the Constitution. 

To preserve that Constitution inviolate; to protect the rights and liberties 
of the pegple; to administer the Government with equal justice to all; to 
avoid the exclusive dominion of any party ; to maintain unimpaired the inte- 
grity of the Empire, and the connexion between Canada and the Mother 
Country ; will be constant objects of my unceasing efforts ;—and if by the peo- 
ple’s aid [ succeed in accomplishing those results, my deciining years will be 
cheered with the greatest happiness that I can enjoy this side of the grave, 
The affectionate wishes that you have conveyed to me, demand the warmest 
gratitude. 

It has been a source ofdeep regret to me to learn that the Jast Election in your 
city was disturbed by scenes of violence subversive of the rights of Electors, 
This is a deplorable fact which it behoves every man, to whom public liber- 
ty is dear, wo consider seriously. ‘The greatest weight is justly due to the 
House of Assembly as Representatives of the people ; but if the freedom and 
purity of Election be subverted, they will cease to be the Representatives of the 
people, and the people will be robbed of one of their most important privile- 
ges. Lawlessness and outrage are the forerunners of despotism, Order is 
the surest support of liberty. [ abstain from any aotice of particular occur- 
rences, or of the parties concerned in the disgraceful events to which I have 
alluded; but I cannot avoid feeling that by any violation of tne freedom of 
Election, a severe blow is struck especially against the most valuable pri- 
vileges, rights, and liberties of the people; as well as generally against the 
whole frame of the Constitution. 

The question as to the proper time for organizing the loyal party is still dis- 
cussed in the leading papers. The Toronto Patriot of the 28th makes the 
following observations, and we insert them without departing from our own 
opinion, as expressed last week :— 


We repeat it over and over again that this apparent backwardness of many 
of the Governor General’s best friends arises from no petty jealousy about 
appointments, &c., but from a profound conviction that something tangible in 
the shape of a regularly constituted Government must be set in motion before 
anything can be done towards an effective marshalling of the friends of our 
(Queen’s Representative. 

An outcry has been raised against us for presuming to urge the necessity 
of ascertaining the character of the Government before a practical organiza- 
tion can be efiected. Now to test the correctness of our position let us sup- 
pose that a few weeks ago the Conservatives of this City had entered heart 
and soul into a general organization and held meetings and passed resolutions 
enthusiastically announcing our determination to ‘stand by the Governor 
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Ss - ————— —————— 

The Jane number of the Lady's and Gentleman's Magazine bas come to 
hand, and is quite rich in the subject matier it contains. The sketch of the 
Great Western Lakes, by J. K. Paulding, possesses rouch interest, as well 
as information. The embellishments are Charlotte and Grace, by Sacd— 


done in his usual happy style—the Fortune-teller, Fashions, and a piece of 
Music. 


No. 22 of the Mirror Library is composed of some of Moore's most delight- 
ful poems; the Evenings in Greece, and the Summer Fete, are particularly 
characterized by the spirit of poetry and feeling. 





COMPLIMENTARY BENEFIT TO MR. SIMPSON. 


We understand that the benefit to Mr. Simpson has been unavoidably post- 
poned until the Ith June. We regret this, as it will prevent Mr. Macready 
from adding his most powerful assistance,—Mr. Macready's engagements in 
Canada compelling him to leave the city immediately on the termination 
of his duties at the Park. The commitice have secured Borghese, Perozzi, 
and others of equal standing ; and we doubt not but that a brilliant array of 
talent will grace this very just tribute to a worthy and estimable man, 


MR. JONES’ TWO HOURS OF MUSIC AND POETRY, 


Mr. Jones, the popular vocalist, so long the established favourite at the Park, 
has returned from his European tour, and presented himself to his old friends 
in this city on Wednesday evening, in an Entertainment purporting to illus- 
trate the Poetry and Melodies of the Hebrews. Designs of a similar charac- 
ter have been very successfully adopted by several distinguished vocalisis in 
England, who have been illustrating English, Lrish and Scottish Masic and 
Poetry, combining, or rather making their voca) effurts auxiliary to Lectures 
explanatory of the subjects presented, Mr, Jones has followed out this mo- 
del, and introduces an extremely well written and interesting account of He- 
brew Poetry and Music, which was delivered y Mr. Fredericks; who, we 
suppose, must have been labouring uncer indisposition, or he certainly would 
not have so lamentably failed in giving due effect to the admirably written 
and well composed lecture which Mr. Jones has prepared. 

Of Mr. Jones's portion of the Entertainment we can speak with unquali- 
fied praise. He gave the series of Melodies with a taste and vigour of expres- 
sion, worthy of his best days, and was loudly applauded throughout; and in 
one of them, a splendid Melody illustrative of the Temple service, he received 
an enthusiastic encore. We have not space to enter into a detail of the char- 
acteristics of the music of these Melodies further than to notice the peculiar 
sweetness and harmony of the airs, and the skilful arrangement evinced by 
Mr. Jones in their adaptationto his purpose. We regretted to see so thin an 
audience, and trust that Mr. Jones will meet a very different encouragement 
in the proposed tour he is about to make throughout the country. In places 
where the people aflect amusements of a graver cast than are popular in this 
city, we should hope that this entertainment will prove particularly attractive. 


THE DRAMA. 

Panx Turatae.—Mr. Macready has played every night during the week 
to excellent houses, considering the counter attractions that nightly present 
themselves in the city, and the fact that he confined himself to a repetition ot 
his Macbeth, Virginius, Werner, and Hamlet. We doubt the policy of not 
presenting a succession of characters in which the public were anxious to see 
this distinguished tragedian,such as King John, Lear, Coriolanus, and Cardi- 
nal Wolsey; the latter part, however, is announced, and we suppose will be 
played before the termination of his engagement. Mr. Macready takes his 
benefit on Monday next, after which he proceeds on his northern tour, taking 
the Canadas en route, and, we understand, will return to play a short engage- 
ment prior to his final departure for Europe, in September. 

In observing the effect produced by this great actor in the frequent repetition 





General to the last’ and defend him against all comers. 

We shall next suppose certain rumours of the last few days (strange as 
they may sound) to be true in substance, and the news to be spread like wild- 
fire throughout the country that the late Executive Councillors, with the ex- 
ception of those irreclaimable Ishmaelites, Messrs. Hincks and Aylwin— 
were reinstated in office. 

How irresistibly ludicrous and absurd would be the position of all the 
Conservatives who had joined the United Empire Associations, from the ex- 
cellent U. E. Loyalist at Cobourg down to our humble selves! 

True, we may at once be met by the objection that these ramours are 
‘weak inventions of the enemy.’ Wedo not, and never did believe them; 
but the mere fact of their currency proves the correctness of ovr views as to 
the utter hopelessness of effective organization, till the position of His Excel- 
lency the Governor-General is thoroughly defined. 

It our humble exertions can prevent it, the Conservative party shall not be 
made the instrument of rendering itself ridiculous. 





HEALTH OF THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL. 
Tu the Editor of Vue Montreal Times. 

Sirn:—An account having been published in your paper ot the 7th May, 
stating that an operation had been performed on the Governor-General for a 
supposed cancer in the face, we shal. feel obliged by your contradicting the 
siatement, as being pertectly incorrect, as well as several others which have 
lately appeared in the various public papers. 

It will. no doubt, oe a great satisfaction to the public to be informed, that 
the Governor-General is in the enjoyment of excellent health; that the ulcer 
on the face is not, in our opinion, a cancer; and, moreover, that the treat- 
ment which has been lately pursued, has already been attended with such 
beneficial effects, that every hope is entertained of a speedy recovery. 

We are, Sir, Your obedient servants 

ALEX. SMITH, M.D., Staff Surgeon. 

JAS. SIMPSON, 

GEO, D. POLLOCK, 

Government Hocse, Moy 14, 1844. 
—_—_—_—_pj———. 
CRICKET. 
From the New York Spirit of the Tomes. 

We have received the following communications this week, which will be 

read with peculiar interest by the devotees of cricket. 
Challenge.— Bachelors vs. Benedicks. 

The undersigned, on behalf of the Bachelors of the New York Cricket Club, 
offers to produce eleven of their body who are willing to play with any eleven 
married members of said Club at any time which may, hereafter, be mutually 
agreed upon. Yours, &c. T. PICTON MILNER. 

To the Editor of the “ Spirit of the Times.”’ 

Win. T. Porter, Esq.,-—Sin :—A Cricket Clab—to be known as the “ Union 
Star Club”—-has been established in Brooklyn, which already numbers 
amongst its members some of the most skilful, experienced, and expert play- 
ers in the United States. 

Without reference to the well-known capacities of the “ St. George’s Club,” 
and their new rival, the “‘ New York Club,” they are already prepared to en- 
gage with either of them in a friendly contest at any time or place that may be 
designated, which will suit the convenience of the members of the clubs, who 
may agree to meet “ in battle.” 

By inserting this in your journal, you will oblige a member of 

: “THE UNION STAR CLUB.” 


(Signed) 


Brooklyn, May 21, 1844. 
From the St. John’s Courier. May 25. 

Miuirary Roap rrom Hatipax To Quesec.—Sir James Alexander, the 
principal engineer employed in surveying a line for this great undertaking of 
the British Government, arrived in St. John on Tuesday, and left town yes- 
terday morning for the Bend of Petticodiac, where, assisted by Mr. Mc(iill, 
asurveyor from Canada, and a party of ten men, he will commence his la- 
bours. We understand that the road is likely to pass through the centre of 
New Brunswick, and will theretore prove highly valuable in opening up new 
situations for settlements, which will have the advantage of the road in their 
neighbourhood—along which, as has been before stated, Military Posts will 
be established at different points. 





The Eccaleobion, at 285 Broadway, is exciting increased attention daily. 
The exhibition-room is tbronged with citizens and strangers, whove curiosity 
is gratified to the utmost in witnessing this extremely interesting process of 
artificial incubation. a 

We beg to call attention to che advertisement of Whit/e nore 4- Torrey, which 
appears in another portion of our columns. At this establishment every varie- 

















ty of house-keeping article can be found. 


of his favourite characters, we have been inierested in marking the undimin- 
ished, nay, increased, delight of his audiences, as they become more familiar 
with the original conceptions of his creative mind, and the high artistical 
finish of his execution. It is a triumphant tribute to that genius and unwearied 
study Mr. Macready brings to the adornment of even the smallest minativ of 
his arduous profession, and which has attained for him the proud distinction 
of being the most finished Shakspearian actor of the day. It cannot also have 
escaped the notice of those familiar with this artist’s acting when he last 
visited this country, how the effects of unwearied study and matured judg- 
ment have improved the representation of those characters which, at the 
period we refer to, were then considered the most attractive of Mr, Macready’s 
personations. We allude particularly to his masterly embodiments of Wil- 
liam Tell and Virginius; they are now absolutely faultless specimens of his. 
trionic skill! We briefly noticed last week the impressions made by his 
Tell on our mind, in common with the audience on that occasion,and the repe- 
tition of Virginius on Tuesday last produced similar effects, ‘There was not 
a point of this celebrated character, not a conception of the author or the 
actor, but was given with a fidelity of execution unapproachable—we say it 
advisably, by any living actor! Mr. Macready has been denied the posses- 
sion of genius; on a putnt so difficult to determine as to where genius is 
wanting or where art predominates in the intensely eflective personations of 
this great actor, we shail not attempt to decide, but simply give itas our hum- 
ble judgment, predicated on a careful comparison of the relative merits of Mr. 
Macready with his great contemporaries of the last thirty or forty years, and 
say, that we never saw more powertul effects produced by any of those actors, 
than we have witnessed from this great artist. 

We were prevented by want of room from noticing last week the produc- 
tion of Planché’s extravaganza of the “ Fair One with the Golden Locks.” 
It is, indeed, what the play-bills designate it,a Drama “fall of mirth and 
right merrie conceit.” We do not think it quite equal to Fortunio in its tel!- 
ing hits, or in the finish and wit of the dialogue—but it abounds with genuine 
strukes of humour—and is interspersed with some delightiul music. The 
parodies on favourite scenes from Shakespeare are richly absurd, and, on the 
whole, if not quite equal to Fortunio, it is every way worthy of ranking as 
only second to that popular extravaganza, The characters exerted themselves 
to the utmost to ensure the success of the piece, and it was received with reit- 
erated expressions of applause. 

Chippendale, as the King, is most elaborately comic—it is a rich specimen 
of the burlesque ; Gann, as the Minister of State, is also very happy—while 
the immortal John Povey, as the veritable “Jim Crow,” furnishes a novel 
specimen in ornithology—well worthy the attention of the curious naturalist, 
But the palm of excellence, we predict, will be awarded to Mrs. Hant, or, per- 
haps be divided between ber and Mrs. Knight. The Graceful, of the former 
lady, is more than equa) to her Fortunio—she looked perfectly fascinating in 
her extremely elegant Greek costume, and gave the point of the dialogue with 
an archness of effect quite irresistible—one of her songs, a parody on “ Lucy 
Long,” was charmingly given, and called forth a rapturous encore. Mrs, 
Knight, as the Fair One with the Golden Locks, played and sung the part 
most effectively. The piece has been put on the stage in a perfect manrer— 
nothing has been omitted to aid in the effect intended by the author—and we 
have no doubt but that the Manager will be remunerated for his liberality 
We perceive that Mr. Simpson has very judiciously announced them both 
tor this evening, at the reduced prices. 

Bowery Turatre.—-Mr. Hamblin closed his engagement on Monday 
evening, with his benefit, which proved a magnificent bumper. The chief 
novelty of the week has been the prodaction of Fortunio. We much doubt 
the policy of this step, for it provokes compa: isons with the admirable actirg 
of this piece at the Park,no ways favourable to the Bowery. In the main 
feature of the Extravaganza (Fortunio) this is lamentably palpable; Mragj 
Phillips being unable to sing the music, not a note of it is given by her! It 
is something like the play of Hamlet, minus the hero. Mr. Davenport, too, 
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Chippendale. De Bar, as the ferocious Matapar, was amusing ; and Mrs. 
Stickney, as the Princess, was effective—it is a new reading of the part, being 
a highly-coloured burlesque of the rant of mele-drama—while Mrs. Vernon’s 
inimitable personation isa travestie of the true legitimate. The piece is ad_ 
mirably put upon the stage, and in some of its effects is really an improve- 
ment upon the Park representation. 

Nievo’s.—This attractive summer resort opens on Monday, under the man- 
agement of Mr. Mitchell. The list of artistes engaged for the occasion em- 
braces most of the leading favourites of the Olympic—and others of accredit- 
ed excellence, among whom, we are happy to notice the name of our young 
friend, Miss Maywood, who has lately made such a favourable impression 
at the Park, and who, by the way, was converted by an error of the press, into 
Miss Mary Wood, in our dramatic article of last week. The Theatre has 
been entirely re-decorated, and we understand all the arrangements are upon 
a scale of that liberal elegance for which Niblo isso justly celebrated. We 
trust a brilliant season isin store for the enterprising caterers, 

Vauxnatt Garpen.—The Saloon of this well known establishment has 
been taken by Mrs. Timm, who, in conjunction with Mrs. Booth, Walcott 
and Graham, of the Olympic, and others, intend to give a succession 
of Operettas and Vaudevilles during the summer months. They commence 
operations on Monday evening, with a new sketch, by Walcott, entitled 
 For—Timm-io.” The name is a happy hit, and should succeed. The price 
‘of admission, we understand, is to be twenty-five cents, 


REPRINT OF CHAMBERS’S EDINBURGH JOURNAL. 

Just Published at the Albion Office, No. 3 Barclay-street, Nos. 14 and 15 
of Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal. 

Contents or No. XIV.—Begging—Legends Respecting Trees, second ar- 
ticle—Strife and Peace—Recent Polytechnic Exhibitions in Liverpool and 
“Leeds—Dr. Guillotin—Book-Titles—Our Fisheries—Living in a Hurry— 
‘The Railway, a song—Expenses of the Law—Butions from Clay, &c. 


Contents or No. XV.—The First Offence—Dr. D. B. Reid on Ventila- 


tion, Warming and Lighting—Voyage in an Emigrant Ship—Occasional 
Notes, Mania for Saxon i Mr. Laing’s Prize Essay—Codes of Etiquette 


—Recollections of an Italian, a Conversation with Charlotte Corday—Advice 

to Young Men—Rustic Simplicity—Slips of the Tongue—Effect of Manu- 

tacturing Pressures—To a Wild Bird, &c. 

The reprint of Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal is published every Monday 

. morning trom the office No. 3 Barclay-street ; and is furnished to subscribers 

at the rate of $1 50 per annum; monthly numbers {in tinted and printed 

covers} 12 1-2 cents ; single copies, 3 cents. Back numbers can be obtained 

from the Gommencement of the volume. 

-—_ 





PARK THEATRE. 
Monday—My Macready’s Benefit—The Bridal, and other entertainments. 
‘Tuesday—Miss Cushman will appear in a favourite Comedy. 
Wednesday—A variety of entertainments. 
Mr. Booth will appear during the week in some of his favourite characters. 


7 PALMO’S OPERA HOUSE. 
CHAMBERS STREET. 
BENEFIT OF A. VALTELLINA. 
Monday Evening, June 3d, 1844. By he ape al desire, for the iast time the favourite 









Oper 
VY PURITANIL. 
EIIra...00--ccnccccccccccccccccccccccccecssccccscsecs . --. Signorina E. BORGHESE 
Sir George....--..---.----++----- ereaecandie ---. Sig. VALTELLINA 
Lord Arthur Talbot...... en eeewenwesereeccee aceeee eowereccccceceecocee SIS. PEROZZI 
Overture by.....-.---..0e-0------- 6 g04ne6ed seen essess a Full Orchestra 


The celebrated Semi Serious Duo of the PISTOL and PONIARD from the Grand 
Opera of CHIARA DI ROSEMBERG—In appropriate costume by Sig. Valtellina and 
Sig. Sanquircico. 


Director of the Serious Opera......... foe ceccecc ene *Berteccceee SIG. VALTELLINA 
Director of Opera Buffla. .... ~~. 2.22 +0 2c een ee nee e eee eee e eee ees .... SIG. DE BEGNIS 
Leader ofthe Orchestra. ..........--.------++---0000 hed ébecgneeee «-. SIG. RAPETTI 


Admission One Dollar to all parts of the House. Doors open at half-past 7, Perfor- 
mance to commence at 8. 





IVINGSTON HOUSE, Atlantic strcet, South Brooklyn.—Lodgings on the Euglish 
P)an.—The undersigned having rented Mr. Blake’s splendid House in Atlantic 
street, South Brooklyn,(recently erected for an Hotel,) intends letting it in apartments, 
to respectable families and single gentlemen, on the plan so successfully adopted in 
London and Paris, with these advantages—that there shall be attached to the estab- 
lishment a regular set of servants to give the necessary attendauce, at charges so mo- 
derate as to be within the reach of every individual. For terms and further particulars, 
immediate application is recommended to be made at the house, as very many have 
already intimated their intention of patronizing the undertaking. 
june 1—Iltt THOMAS G. BAXTER. 





WEEHAWKEN HILL. 


OR SALE, SPLENDID BUILDING SITES.—From 30 to 60 acres of highly im- 

proving landson Weehawken Hill, bordering by two turnpikes two miles from 
Hoboken ; nearly all parts of the premises commanding charming views of the Wty, 
Bay, Narrows, Islands, Brooklyn, &c., with a beautiful valley and cliff in the fore- 
ground, adjacent are the Pavilions recent!y purchased by the Hon. Daniel Webster ; 
and Highwoods, the seat of James G. King, Esq., and directly opposite the seat of John 
Ehlers, Esq. For health the situation cannot be surpassed. It is susceptible of divi- 
sion into several building sites without mutual interference. The grounds are wel! 
watered, and stocked with the best of grafted fruits in full bearing, and ornamented 
with a great variety of ores | trees and shrubs. : 

On a portion of the premises has been erected within the last twelve months, an ex- 
tensive building for the ap ae of hatching and raising poultry, artificially, an entirely 
new invention, (not on the principle now exhibiting,) and in fulland successfui opera- 
tion, which has never before been accomplished, (Egypt apart,] although continually 
attempted ever since 1762. This invention being now indubitably perfected and sus - 
ceptible of extension to various parts of Eurepe and America; the proprietor is desi- 
rous of uniting with a capitalist or association, in order to reap the reward of his in- 
dustry, at the same ume opening a profitable field for the employment of capital, ei- 
ther by patents, or one large estabilshment kept secret near a great metropolis. For 
further particulars inquire of 

jane 1—3t. 

REFRIGERATORS! SHOWER BATHS!! 
rue above seasonable articles in every variety, received direct from the manufac- 
turers, and sold at manufacturing prices The Refrigerators are made on an im- 
proved plan, which entirely prevents them from ever getting foul. The subscribers 
would also call attention to their assortment of housefurnishing articles, which will be 
found more complete than any other es ablishment in the city, which having been pur- 
chased for cash will be sold at low prices. The attention of the pub‘ic is particularly 
called to the shower baths at this establishment. The subscribers also beg to announce 
that they have just received an improved Freezer, for the use of families, by which that 
greatest of luxuries, ice cream, can be made in fifteen minutes, at a saving of nearly 
seventy per cent over that purchased by confectioners. Anextremely neat article, in 


- way of dish-covers, made o! gauze, will be found quite desirable at this season of 
the year. 


june 1—3m. 


W. J. CANTELLO, on the premises. 


WHITTEMORE & TORRY, 45 Maiden Lane. 
DR. FELIX GOURAUD’S APPROVED COSMETICS. 
P* DRE SUBTILE, for permanently, safely, and quickly eradicating superfiuon s 
hair from females’ upper lips, sides of the face, or hair concealing the personal 
beauty and intellectual oigans and developments of a broad and elevated forehead , 
or the more stubborn beard of man. The extraordinary and never failing efficacy of 
this wonderful chemical discovery requires no more to be said, than that it can always 
be seen tested with the happiest effect, at the proprietor's office. Price [directions 
French and English) $1 per bottle. 

EAL we tt TE, or True Water of Beauty. Asa cosmetic for beautifying the skin 
this stands unrivalled ; by its dilating properties it prevents the formation of wrinkles, 
and ee : hem when present. Price $1 per bottle. 
_ VEGETABLE LIQUID ROUGE imparis a delicate biushing tinge to the complexion, 
immovable by perspiration, rubbing with a cloth, or linen handkerchief. To ladies with 
pate meee we a confidently recommend this as a most innocent and efficacious arit- 
heed ng ringing the bloom to theis cheeks, and the ruby to their lips. Fifty cents per 

aes SEATED SOAP, one of the greatest discoveries of modern times, for 
curing all cut us Giseases ; it has received the highest enconiums of the society of 
See een Come : miracle in curing Erysipelas, Scurvy, Morphew, 

sreckles, Sc ous Complaints, Pimples, Blote F or dis 

skin, for healing chapped or tender Seon * prey de pe pear a mor te oe ag a pe 
blessing. S0cents a cake. sh, 1€ Chaing of Infants’ flesh, it is truly a 

BLANC D'ESPAGNE, or Spanish White 
whiteness to the complexion, free trom the ne . . 
wer : Ae 4, ~ pernicious ingredients entering into pre- 
parations ofchall, ake wie, &c. Put up in elegant boxes with gold fabels, and 

GRECIAN HAIR DYE, will color red or lig 
or jet black, without stalaing the skin—War; 
bottle. 4 

The above celebrated cosmetics are prepared by Dr. F. Felix Gouraud. 67 Walker < 
one door from the corner Broadway, New York, a on pote og babe wl 
Agents, Jordan, 2 Milk st. Boston; Carleton & Co. Lowell; Coggeshal, New Bedford: 
ives, Salem; Hodge, Newburyport; Patten, Portland; Preston, Portsmouth Luther 
White, Calais; Giuld, B ungor; C. Dyer, jr. Providence; Thomas. Newport Bull, Hart- 
for’; Myers, New Haven, Matthewson, Norwich; Green & Co, Worcester; Asa Cow les 
Springfield; E. ©. Ferre, Middletown; Guthrie, Albany; Heimstreet, Troy: Jared Gray 
Poughkeepsie; W.& G. Storrs, Hudson; Elliot, Goshen; Smith, Palmyra: Gries, 
Hamilton, Madison county: Carswell, Lockport; Tonsey, R chester; Mrs. Brown, 76 
Chesnut st. Philadelphia; Heinitch, Lancaster; Robison, Harrisburgh; J. V. Lambert. 
Reading; Medical Agency, Pittsburgh; Thomas, Cincinnati; Stealey, Frankfort; Mrs 
Frayser, opposite the Farmers’ Bank, Richmond; W. Moore, Lynchburg; Selby Parke 


for giving a os life-like, alabaster 
1 


hthair or whiskers, a beautiful brown, 
anted: 37 cents, £0 cents and $1 per 


r, 
Washington; C. C. Berry Alexandria; Seth S. Hance, Baltimore; Dr. Seabrook, Prince- 


ton; Trippe, Newark. 
Only New York Agency for Dalley’s Magical Pain Extractor. 


Applications for Agency must be addressed to F. Felix Gouraud, M. D., New York, 


pre-paid. ab 4t June loc 3moa 








She Albion. 


JNO. W. 8S. HUWS, 


PROFESSOR OF ELOCUTION, 
has removed t» 399 Fourth street, Albion Place. 


MR. GREEN’S AGENCY FOR DOMESTICS, 


ETABLISHED under the most respectable eevemer for the purpose of supply- 

ing families with good domestic servants. Hours of business from7 A.M. till 4 

P.M. Young women of respectabi ity arriving in this country supplied with the best 
of situations. No. 386 Broadway, between ite and Walker streets. ab6ttJ1 

JUST PUBLISHED. 

MAGNIFICENT ENGRAVING OF SIR WALTER SCOTT’S MONUMENT, now 
being erected at Edinburgh, commenced by G. M. KEMP, Architect, in the sprin 

of 1842, and to be finished in 1845, height 185 feet. The design is the most beauufu 

specimen of printed Gothic architecture of modern times. Sold by A. L. DICK, 66 

ulton-street, at the very low price of $2 00. 


Dr. ELLIOTT 
OCULIST 
and 

OPHTHALMIC SURGEON. 

261 Broadway, entrance in 
Warren Street. 

Confines his Practiceto 

DISEASES OF THE EYE 


may 4 




















an 
Ophthalmic Surgery in General. 


CLASS TEACHING. 


M?: BARTON (at the request of several Amateurs of the Flute) has opened two 
classes, of five pupils in each class. There will be a junior class for beginners, 
and another for those who have made some progress on the instrument. The list for 
names will be found at Messrs. Firth & Hall’s, Messrs. Atwill's, Hewitt’s, Millett’s 
Chambers & Gordon’s Music Stores. Terms moderate. feb 24 


ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL. 

DELIGHTFULLY FRAGRANT PREPARATION FOR THE HAIR, that elicits 

the most luxuriant growth, It is an unfailing preventative of baldness, and bestows 

a‘briiliant gloss with a tendency to curl, and is the only known specific capable of sus- 
taining the hair against the effects of adamp atmosphere or crowded rooms, 

Caution.—Each bottle of the genuine article is enclosed in a new envelope from steel 
on which are the words “‘ Rowland’s Macassar Oil,” surrounded by a combination of 
beautiful designs, and surmounted by a portrait of the Queen. Also the signature of 
the proprietors in red—on the inner side of tu? label the words Rowland’s Macassar 
Oil are engraved more than 1500 times, containing 29,028 letters. 

Rowland’s Kalydor is an aromatic creamy liquid, the safest and most innoxious pre- 
paration ever known for dissipating tan, pymples, freckles and other cutaneous disor- 
ders, it is wor gon tay mappa to gentlemen to use after shaving and will preserve the 
skin soft and white in the most incleirent weather. 

Rowlar.d’s Odonto is without a rival as a dentifrice, by its purifying and stimulative 
properties it whitens the teeth, strengthens the gums and sweetens the breath. 

AS a security against counterfeits a small label is attached to every bottle and box of 
the above articles, bearing the names of the subscribers who are the Agents for Messrs 


Rowland & Son. DODGE, CUMMING & CO., New York. 
Feb 5—ly eow 


A GOOD CHANCE FOR A MEDICAL PRACTITIONER. 

A PHYSICIAN who has resided for the last five years, in a plesant and heaithy vil- 

lage, in the State of Indiana, about 25 milesfrom Louisville, and having a prac tice 
realizing from 800 to 1000 dollars a year, Wishes to dispose of his situation, consisting 
ofa town lot, and dwelling house, with an office attached, a two stall stable car- 
riage house, corn crib,a good cellar, smoke house, andan excellent well of water 
medical fixtures may be taksn at a fair valu ation, coming in about 800 dollars, part of 
which may remain on ae Any Gentleman wishing to settle in practice, will 
find this an offer seldom to be met with. The Village has been settled twentyfive years 
and the a pe me surrounding it, dense and wealthy. Letters Post, paid to w. P. 
REACON Louisville,, Ky. will meet attention. apl0. 


FOR SALE.—THE LONG POINT DISTILLERY, VILLA, FARM 
HO &e. 
TT whole forming a most valuable estate, in every way worthy the attention of capi- 
talists. The Farmis described in the titles as being bounded in front by the River 
St. Lawrence, 4 1-2 arpents in width by 50 arpents indepth, equal 225 arpents, less or 
more ; but according to a plan of the property, it contains 217 48 arpents, equal 186-71 
English acres. Its distance from the centre of the city of Montrealis 3 1 2 miles on the 
road leading to Quebec. The soil from the St. Lawrence backwards to the distance of 
25 arpents, is one of a rich friable clay, upon a substratum of lime stone, upon a 
gradual slope rising to about 25 feet, well fitted for the growth of wheat and other grain. 
Thence further back gently rising, the soil is of a deep rich loam gradually approach- 
ing to a sandy loam and fit for any description of crop—rising still higher are 66 arpents 
of wood pasture land, well adapted for a sheep or cow pasturage ; every part of the 
farm having an abundant supply of water during the driest summer, thus possessing a 
decided advantage over farms in general. 

Part of the front of the Farm is occupied by the Distillery Buildings lately in the oc- 
cupancy of the Messrs. Hundyside, embracing an area of 3 79 arpents, on which there is 
a cattie-feeding stable with fodder loft above, capable of feeding 152 head of cattle 
being 277 feet long, by 33 feet wide, the cattle standing head to head, with a centra 
feeding passage of 13 feet and passage behind to cleanthem. This cattle feedinl 
establishment may be considered more an appendage of the distillery than the farmg 
but is the source from which to draw an abundant supply of manure. There is also a 
farm dwelling house of wood on this part of the frontanda large barn also of wood 
for the storing of grain crops—part of this barn might be converted into stabling. 

On another part ofthe front there is a handsome stone Cottage or Villa, 50 feet in 
front by 60 feetin depth with out ~uses, within an enclosure of 5 92 arpents. tasteful- 
ly laid out in garden and shrubbery. This cottage or villa,as also the distillery, may 
be separated from the farm without disadvantage ; on the contrary the separation 
might be advantageous, both to the seller and purchaser. It has been valued by com- 
petent judges at 4075L. as an actual purchase, and at an annual rent of 210L inde- 

ndent of the distillery. Butif the distillery were in operation, it would be worth 

L of annual rent. 

The distilery buildings were erected in stone within the pasttwelve years, and cov- 
ered with shingles. The machinery and utensils, with the exception of one cooler, are 
in excelent order, and thewhole may be set to woik at a small expense. The worksare 
constructed upon the best principle with regard to economy of labour and fuel. and are 
capable of manufacturing 550 a 600 bushels of grain daily. According toa valuation 
by competent judges, the buildings, machinery and the utensils were valued in i841 at 
704L., Ys. 3d. cy. hae 

Offers for the above property, or parts thereof, are respectfully invited till July next; 
when should no eligible private offer have been received in the meantime, the whole 
will a sold by — sale. ss testa ‘ 

A (postage of letters prepaid) forfurther information to 

giedlinitling sie JOHN GLASS, St. Alexis street. 
Montreal, 24th February, 1844. mh9 


MARINE PAVILION,—ROCKAWAY, L. L. 
oly well-known Sea-Bathing Establishment will be opened for the Season about 











ces 

















the 20th June. 

Families desirous of obtaining rooms for the season, can be accommodated on very 

reasonable terms. Orders left with McCoun & Clark, 53 Wall-s‘reet, or the subscriber 

at Rockaway. H'RAM CRANSTON. ab6tmay23 

WEST POINT HOTEL. 

F RIDER informs the friends of Cadets and the Public generally, that he will con- 
e tinue to keep open the House throughout the year for the accommodation of 

visitors. 

F. R. avails himself of this opportunity of thanking the friends of Cadets and the 
Public generally, for the very liberal patronage he has received during the three years 
he has kept the above establishment. and assures them that nothing wiil be wanting 
on his part to merit a continuance of their support. The house has been greatly im- 
proved, and re-furnished in the most approved style. 

West Point, N. Y., May 15th, 1844. 6tmay25 


REMITTANCE OF MONEY BY SETTLERS AND OTHERS 
TO THEIR FRIENDS IN CANADA. 
TIVHE CANADA COMPANY, with a view to afford every facility for promoting settle- 
ment in Canada, will remit any sum of Money, no matter how small the amount 
may be, to any part of England, Ireland, Scotland, Germany, or Europe. — 

The Commissioners will, at the option of the Settlers, or other parties, either grant 
Bills of Exchange upon the Company in London, payable at Three Days Sight, which 
are readily cashed in any part of the United Kingdom; or, the Commissioners will 
place the monies in the hands of the Individuals for whom they are intended. 

During the last year, the Company sent to the United Kingdom and Germany, 
three hundred and twenty-nine Remittances, the sum of £2,990 13s. 4d., averag 
about £9 each remittance. 

£1438 37 in 185 Remittances te Ireland. 





£1075 122in 85 ds to England and Wales 
£ 441 145in 58 do to Scoland. 
£ 35 32in 1 do to Germany. 


£2990 13 4 in 329 Remittances. 
Canada Company's Office, Frederick-street. 
Toronto, 10th February, 1844. feb 17 aoq 
ASHBURTON SAUCE, 
PICURES and other good judges, have decided tnat the above condiment is far 
superior to any imported Sauce. Gentlemen who have travelled over Ev rope, 
have also asserted the Ashburton as unequalled in flavour and gout to any they have 
used either in England, France, or Italy. ; 

OSBORN & TONE, the proprietors, continue to receive the most flattering approva 
from the most eminent men in the United States, for which they take this jopporvunity 
of returning their most grateful thanks. 

To be obtained retail at J. VAN BENSCHOTEN, 397 Broadway ; and at best 
Family Groceries. Wholesale of MARTIN BENNETT 1°6 Front-street eb3 

GREAT ATTRACTION. 
HE Eccaleobion, or 'Egg-Hatching machine, 1s now in successful operation at 285 
Broadway, opposite the beter ot Hotel, and the public have an opportunity of 
witnessing one of the most curious and interesting phenvoinena in nature. Fresh and 
perfect eggs of any description from those of the smallest songster to those of the larg- 
est of the feathered tribe,can be hatched through the agency of heat,generated by warin 
water, which in this machine is made to supersede the necessary incubatory process 
of the parent bird. Physicians, medical students, and gentlemen of science will find 
this subject fraught with uncommon interest. Parents and Guardians of youth desi 
rous that their charge should behold this secret-worki.g of an Almighty Hand, will 
tave an allowance made according to the numbersa 2nitted. Price of admission 
wenty-five cents. ap24oc&ab 
REMITTANCES TO ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND AND W, LES.—Persons 
wishing to forward money to their friends, can obtain the same,el er by persona 
application, or by letter, with remittance, and full directions in sums of 
£1, £2, £3, £4, and £5, 
© any amount, payable at sight, without discount, by Bankers nm LONDON and LI- 
VERPOOL, the branches of the Provincial and National Banks of IRELAND, andat 
any town in England, Scotland, and Wales. 

This is a desirable and safe method of remitting funds to parties residing in Great 
Britain or reland, as it precludes loss by mai}, 

Printed lists of the various towns on wv} ‘ch drafts are given, can be suppli 

Mar. ll-a & oc tf, S. J. SYLVFSTER, 22 W all-st.,and 130Broadway, 

















June i 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS.—NEW PLAN 


The Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets & tween New York and Li 


have arranged for their sailing from each port on tne Ist, 7th, 13th, 19th and 250m of 
every month; the ships to succeed each other in the following order, viz:— 
Ships. Captains. Daysof Sailing from New Days of Sailing from 
York. Liverpool. 

Patrick Henry, J.C. Delano, July 6, Nov. 6, Mar. 6jAug. 21, Dec. 21 
Virginian, 7” Allen, ua, 6 li, “ oy td 26, o a; ‘oe 
Montezuma, A.B. Lowber, “16, “ 16, ‘ 16/Sept. 1, Jan. 1, May Bt 
Hottinguer, Bursley, 21, “ @1, Qi «6 & 6 
Roscius, J. Collins, “ o, * 8 * Os BR, ee ag, ls 
urope, Furber, Aug. 1,Dec. 1, April 1} “ 16, 16, “« 16 
Independence, Nye, 6, 6, * 6 gn es gy? ee op 
Samuel Hicks, Bunker, “a, Tb, #8 QS 96, « . «96 
New York, — Cropper, “16, “ 16, ‘ 16Oct. 1, Feb. 1, Jume k 
Liverpvol, Eldridge, “21, Qt, © Qt) eg a «6 
Siddons, Cobb, “26, “ 36,  ** 96) aI, oa,“ OD 
Columbus, Cole, Sept.l, Jan. 1, May lj “ 16, 16, « 16 
Ashburton H.Huttleson, “ 6, 6, * 6 “ a ot «@ a 
S. Whitney, Thompson, “a, “© Va, © Jl) 96, 896) © gg 
Yorkshire, Bailey, “16, ‘* 16, ‘* 16.Nov. 1, Match 1, July E 
Q. of the West, Woodhouse, “91, “ @1, «« gil « : ae 
Sheridan, Depeyster, ‘= ” me § Oem? Se 
Cambridge, Barstow, Oct. J, Feb. 1, June 1} “ 16, ** 16, “ 16 
G. Washington, F. P. Alien, “s &, y * “2, ¢* 2 «* 8 
United States, Britton, “1, “ WW, “ BY 96, 6 , «6 
England, Bartlett, “ 16, ‘ 16, ‘ 16Dec. 1, April 1, Aug. EB 
Rochester, Britton, “2, “ gf « |“ 6 6 «6 
Garrick, Trask, “ 96, “ 6, * 6, “ Wy Wy « 
Oxford, A.J. Rathbone, Nov.1, March 1,July 1, “ 16, “ 16, “ 16 


These ships are all of the largest class, and are commanded by'men of character 
and experience. Their cabin accommodations are all that can be desired in point of 
splendour, comfort and convenience, and are furnished with every descri 


ion of 
Stores of the best kind. Punctuality in the days of sailing will be strictly we. 
Price of passage to Liverpool, ...... oanees 100. 


3 
to New York, . £25. 
» Columbus, Yorkshire. England, Cams- 
ODHUE & Co., or C.H. MARSHALL, N.Y. 
; BARING, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpool. 
Agentsforships §. Whitney, Virginian. United States.anc Samuel Hicks, 
ROBERT KERMIT, N.Y. 
. T. &1.SANDS & Co., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Patrick Henry, Independence, George Washington and Ashbarten, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., N. Y. 
CHAPMAN, BOWMAN & Co., Liverpool. 
Agentsf or ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan, and Garrick, 
E. K. COLLINS & Co., New York, 
- BROWN, SHIPLEY & Co. Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Queen of the West, Liverpool, Hot'inguer, and Rochester, 
WOODHULL & MINTURNS, New York. 
FIELDEN, BROTHERS & Co., LiverpooL 
CANADA STEAMBOAT ROUTE. 
FROM ROCHESTER TO TORONTO AND HAMILTON—1844, 


the Steamers AMERICA and GORE will form a daily line from Rochester to To 
ronto and Hamilton, leaving as follows : 

B , oanee snes —— ra ee leave Rochester for Toronto, 
at Cobourg, Port Hope, and other intermediate ports (weather permitti every Mon- 
% , Wednesday, and Friday, at 8 a.M. - as aah 

he Steamer Gore, Captain Kerr, will leave Rochester for Teronto, direct, ewery 

Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday at half past 2 P.M. 

STEAMER FROM OSWEGO TO COBOURG, TORONTO AND HAMILTON. 

The Steamer ADMIRAL will leave Oswego for Toronto, direct, every Monday afte 
noon, at haif-past 4. 

Will leave Oswego for Wellington, Cobourg, Port Hope, Bond Head, &c., Teronte 
and Hamilton, every Thursday evening at 6 o’clock. 

Wiilleave Hamilton for Oswego every Tuesday and Satu rday at 2 P.M. 


NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 
TO SAIL ON THE IsT, 10TH aND 20TH OF EVERY MONTH. 

Thisline of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which wil 
succeed each other in the orderin which they are named, sailing punctually from New 
York and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, andfrom London onthe 7th, L7th, and 
27th of every month throughout the year, viz: — 


from “ 
Agents for ships Oxford, Montezuma, Euro 
bridge, and New York, Go 


maylE 











Ships. Masters. |Daysof Sailing from New| Days of Sailing from 
York. London. 

St. James, W.H.Sebor, \Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1/Feb.17, June i?7,Qe W 
Montreal, E.G. Tinker, “ 10, “ 10, ** 10 ss 87, ** 7, “gX 
Gladiator, T. Britton, “20, “* 9, “ 20'March7, July 7, Nov. ¥ 
Mediator, J.M.Chadwick|Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1) ** 17, * 17, « 

Quebec, F.H Hebard,| *“ 10, ‘* 10, “ 10) “* 97, “ a7, “© gy 
Wellington, D. Chadwick, “pn, * O, ‘* 20 April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. ¥ 
Victoria, (new) |E.E. Morgan, |Marchl, July 1, Nov. 1| ** 17, “ 17, @ 
Switzerland, S$. Chadwick, “Re * 14 10) som,“ & * 

Hencrick fudson |G. Moore, _ «oe, “* @, ‘* 20\May 7, Sept. 7, Jan 
Ontario, W. K. Bradish,|April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1} ‘* 17, 17, “ OF 
Toronto, R. Griswold, « 30, * 10, tt. . Ces ade Die , 
Westminster, Atwood, <o, * 9, ** 20\June 7,0 .t. 7. Feb ¢ 





These ships are all of the first class, about 700 tons burthen, and are .ommanded by 

able and experienced navigators. Greatcare will be taken that tLe Beds, Wimes, 

Stores, &c., are of the best description. 

The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outward, for each adult, without 

wines and Liquors. Neither the captain nor owners of these packets willbe 

sible forany letters, parcels, or packets, sent by them, unless regular Bills of i 

are signedtherefor. Applyto JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, or 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co..78 South et 

NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
Union Line—To sailfrom New York on the 8th, 16th, and 24th, and from Havre om 
the Ist, 8th, and 24th of every month, as follows, viz.: 





Ships. Masters. Days of mm | from New-}Daysof Sailing from Havre 
ork. 

Argo, C.Anthony,jr |March 8, July 8, Nov. S/April 24, Aug. 9%, Dec. 9 
Francoisler, |Ainsworth, “6 6, ‘ 16, ‘ 16[May 1, Sept. 1, Jam. I 
Burgundy, D. Lines, o 94, * SS, “om 8 *« 8 «© @ 
Emerald, Howe April 8, Aug. 8, Dec. 8] ‘* 24, “ 24, “ @@ 
Rhone, J.A. Wotton, “ 16, ** 16, ‘*16Uune 1, Oct. t, Feb 1 
Villede Lyon, \C. Stoddard, oe 98, * 8, “Sh * 8 “« 8 “« 6 
Albany, \Watson, May 8, Sept. 8, Jan. 8] ‘* 24, ** 24, “ 9 
Silvie DeGrasse, L Weiderholdi} ‘* 16, ‘* 16, ‘* 16/July 1, Nov. 1, March 
Louis Philippe, |\J. Castoff, “+ 94, *“ 24, “245 * » * », ©* 
Duchd’Orleans,|A.Richardson,/June 8, Oct. 8, Feb. 8] ‘* 24, “ 24, “* 9@ 
Sully, WCThompson| “ 16, ‘* 16, ‘* i6jAug. 1, Dec. 1, April J 
lowa, (W. W. Pell, “« 694, “ 24, “245 68, S68, SS OG 








Thesevesselsare all of the first class and ably commanded, with superior and elegant 
accommodations for passengers, comprising ailthat may be required for comfort and 
convenience. : ; 
Theprice rel peng to Havreis ——— a wines, which will be furnished 
b Stewardon board, when required, at reasonable prices. 
— . ‘ C BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st. 
WM. WHITLOCK. Jr.. 46 South-st. 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. Second Line.) 
TS Shipsofthis Line will hereafter leave New York on thelst,and Havre on the 
16th of each month asfollows: 
From New York From Havre 

istJan. May and Sept. Utica,F. Hewitt, master, 16th Feb. June, and Oct., 
Ist Feb, June and Oct.St. Nicholas, new J_B. Pell,master,16thMarch.July,and Now 
IstMarch, Julyand Nov. Oneida,(new) J.Funk,master, 16th Apri!,Aug.,and Dec. 
IstApril,Aug.and Dec. Baltimore, E.Funk, master, 16th May, Sept.,and Jan. 

The accommodationsoftheseshipsare notsurpassed combining allthatmey bere. 
quired for comfort. The price ofcabin passage is $100. Passengers willbe su pled 
with every requisite, withthe exceptionof winesand liquors. Goods intended fo 
these vessels willbe forwarded by thesubscribers,freefrom anyotherthanthe expen- 
sseactuallyincurred onthem. Forfreightorpassage, applyto 
BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents,No. 9 Tontine Building, New York 

RONNAFFE& Co., Agents, Havre- 


TEAM BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL.—The Steamship GREAT 
BRITAIN, of 3,500 tons, and 1,000 horses power, Lieut. James Hosken, R. N., Com 
mander, will sail for 1844 as follows .— 
FROM NEW YORK. 
Thursday, June 20th 
‘thursday, August 8th ist 
Thursday, September 26th Saturday, August 3 i 
Thursday, November 14th , , Saturday, October 19 
For freight or passage, or any other information, apply to 
; = RICHARD IRVIN, 98 Front-street-. may 
theo IN, OO Front-srec™ __. 
COUNTRY COTTAGE AND GROUND. . of 
'y‘0 LET, for the season, a substantial Cottage, with Stable, Garden, fine “pring oF 
Water, (and the exclusive right of walking over, &c., 10 acres of _ _— —_— 
belouging to the property). at flastings, on the North River. It is at _ Rent $150 ib 
to Yonkers. Two steamboats daily. The situation is mest be autite . J 
advance, which will! be laid out in furniture for the use of the tenants. ; 
Apply to the owner, Mr. CH ARLES EDWARDS, Counsellor at Law, eT 
Hanover-street, New York. ae 


FOR HALIFAX AND LIVERPOS LL. 
HE Royal Mail Steamships Britannia and Caledonia will leave Boston for the above 
ports as follows, viz. : - 
Britannia on Saturday, June Ist, 1544. 
Caledonia on Sunday, June 16th, 1544 
Passage to Liverpool $120. To Halifax $20. «je aie 
Apply to D. BRIGHAM, Jr., Agent, No. 3 Wall-street. 














FROM LIVERPOOL. 
Saturday, May 25th 
Saturday, July 13th 








may25 
CANADA, NEW-BRUNSWICK, NOVA SCOTIA, 
AND NEWFOUNDLAND. estte'ent Guat ; 
m ten He wo otes purchased, and Drafts and Credits grantec ’ 
— aoe RICHARD BELL and WILLIAM MAC LACHLAN, 
R . Nos. 6 and 7 Dorr’s Buildings 
: ) tish North America, in Montreal, 
ALSO—Notes o tranches of the Bank ¢ f Bri 4 Be aA > 
PR. nan = naar dg po) Tonnies St. John and Frederic atom, w-Brunswic k, 5 
Nova Scotia and St. Johns. N. F., redeemed at the current rates of Exchange on! 
York. May 25th. 





PULLISHED BY 
JOHN S. BARTLETT, M D.—PROPRIETOR. 
"EVERY SATURDAY MORNING, 


At the Office of the Albion, No. 3 Barclay-street, New York, and forw arded yhe 





mails of that day to the different Stats of this Continent, 
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